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THE NEW PARTY. 


ter, like the dawning of the day. With little heralding 

of trumpets, without observation by many of the mighty 
and wise and noble; silently, irresistibly, brightly as the morn- 
ing it has come. A new term in the universal formula has 
been discovered, and is forcing upon us a new expression of 
religion, education, and pglitics, and a new social and indus- 
trial development. In this dawn it is “bliss to be alive; to 
be young is simply heaven.” PE Sat 

The new term, stated in philosephical language, is Altru- 
ism ; scientifically, it is called Uniformity of Law; in social 
expression, it is Brotherhood; in politics, Democracy; in 
industry and commerce, Co-operation ; in education, Progress; 
and in religion, Love. 

These words have been used before, but we are now put- 
ting into them such a new and practical content as causes 
them to seem real and vital for the first time in history. 
There never was a more important practical question pro- 
posed to man than this, “What does this new spirit mean 
when applied to politics?” Some of us are ready to answer 
unhesitatingly, “It means a New Party, and that in a deeper 
sense than the word Party was ever known before.” 

This might be partially expressed in the words of Lord 
Rosebery in 1894: 


sage new time has come like a thief in the night, or bet- 
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“I am certain that there is a party in this country— 
unnamed as yet —that is disconnected with any existing 
political organization; a party that is inclined to say, ‘a 
plague on both your houses! a plague on all your parties! 
a plague on all your politics! a plague on all your unending 
discussions that yield so little fruit !’” 


And that can be more fully described in the words of 
Andrew Reid : 


“Its body is being grown — it cannot be made; it will be- 
come the most comprehensive, picturesque, historical, ideal, 
ethical, political party, which has ever stepped foot upon 
God's earth; universal, as well as national ; its commanding 
and baptizing faiths are social. It is the Party of the In- 
spired Peoples.” 


I do not mean that one of the now existing parties may 
not be re-born to meet the present demands; but, if that 
should be the case, it would be so complete a transformation 
that its former devotees would not recognize it, and it cer- 
tainly would not recognize them. For one of the first indi- 
cations that we need a New Party, is that the old parties have 
become deadened in their moral nature, and linger only as 
unburied carcasses full of offence and miasma. 

The Republican Party is drunk with wealth and power; 
possessing few convictions that are not born of selfishness; 
haughty, arrogant, corrupt; bound by the lowest traditions, 
and disregarding the highest ones; descending to infamy in 
order to retain power ; hypnotizing some people, and throttling 
others, by money and intimidation ; the slave of the rich and 
enemy of the toiler; and yet in moments of lucidity caused 
by the shock of sudden reverse, from the fear of being robbed 
of its spoils, making frantic efforts to lull the people to sleep 
by administering the soothing syrup of grotesque and puerile 
attempts at pseudo-reformation. 

In our greatest state it elects as governor an honest man, . 
by the will of one of the most un-American men in America. 
In the next most important state —after seemingly conclu- 
sive proof of his criminal conduct — it bows its neck to the 
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yoke of another unhanged boss; and in the highest national 
places it puts men in power for unholy political reasons, who, 
willingly or unwillingly, tolerate the meanest frauds, and per- 
mit the cruel, unpunished murder of American soldiers at the 
hands of their own countrymen. 

In spite of these things, I recognize the fact that many of 
those who in their personal lives are among the most moral 
people of the nation, count themselves as members of the 
Republican Party. I think this may be explained in four 
ways: First, one natural tendency of partizanship is blindness 
to the defects of the organization ; second, thoughtlessness ; 
third, the exalting influence of former great issues is not en- 
tirely lost, — all great parties that have largely controlled the 
destinies of men have been created by some great moral im- 
pulse ; and, fourth, men have not learned as yet to distinguish 
between private and social morality. The world is about to 
get a new conception of morality, based upon the idea of the 
unity of the race, and we are beginning to perceive such a 
vision of society as will make the present character and pro- 
cesses of the Republican Party seem unworthy, and directly 
athwart the path of progress. 

The Democratic Party it is impossible at present to define, 
or characterize. We do not know whether it is in the agonies 
of dissolution, or undergoing regeneration. It has always 
been nearer the heart of the mass of the people than its 
adversary. Whatever we may think of the currency ques- 
tion, I pity the man who does not recognize the moral quality 
in the mighty enthusiasm of the Chicago convention; the 
first large national body to be moved in such fashion since 
the abolition of slavery. I know the utter venality of many 
of its former leaders, and the unspeakably corrupt methods 
by which it has gained many of its victories; but I am-not 
sure but that its moral choice of 1896—whether wise or 
unwise — makes possible such a thorough regeneration and 
reorganization as may fit it to become the leader of the hests 
of the coming commonwealth. 

I have not the heart to speak as severely as I might of the 
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so-called Democracy, while the organization lies bleeding 
from its recent disruptions; but it certainly will require a 
seriously different medicine from bichloride of silver to effect 
acure. And even if this might be, it would be so altered 
as to be recognizable only in its deep sympathy for the people 
as people, and in its historic name — which certainly would 
be an appropriate title for the New Party. 

On the other hand, none of the newer parties give evidence 
of being the coming political organization. The Prohibition- 
ists are filled with great moral enthusiasm. Any one who 
has seen them assembled in their conventions will realize that 
here are men who would willingly die for the sake of what 
they regard as a great moral idea. But, as a party, it has 
been narrowed and limited in its endeavor, and able to see 
only a fragmentary symptom, which it has taken for an ex- 
pression of the whole disease. Our best sociologists of today 
agree in saying that poverty is not so much caused by 
drunkenness, as drunkenness is caused by poverty. And the 
Prohibition Party itself has been split into several fragments, 
on account of divergence of opinion as to the desirability of 
the platform being limited to a single issue. 

The great Populist movement of the middle West and 
South has not been comprehended in its full significance 
in the East. Certainly it is one of the great signs of our 
times. It is the most American party that has ever existed 
in America. It was organized in our most intelligent and 
honest states, containing the greatest proportion of native- 
born Americans. Through crude and impracticable, but still 
significant, theories it has worked its way to a noble social 
platform, and is now in control of some of the best states, 
morally considered, of the Union. At its St. Louis conven- 
tion, however, it modified its convictions for the hope of 
power. The Populists do not believe ina gold and silver 
standard for the currency, but rather in the issuance of what 
may be called, for lack of a better name, credit money; and 
when the convention decided to desert its principles in this 
respect, the picture of Peter Cooper, one of the fathers of 
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the greenback movement, which hung behind the platform, 
was turned with its face to the wall, and the next day was 
removed. Whether this organization has sold its birthright 
for a mess of pottage so that afterwards, so far as its national 
prosperity is concerned, it can find “no place for repentance 
though it seek it carefully, and with tears,” or whether, being 
so distinctly sectional, it can ever gain a national triumph is 
an unsolved question. But while we may well recognize the 
immense contribution to the education in economics, and the 
development in righteousness of a large section of the coun- 
try, which has been rendered by the Populistic party, and 
while its leaders and constituency will doubtless form a large 
proportion of the Conquering Party in its early experiences, 
I do not see a large hope of its triumph in its present con- 
dition and administration. 

The Socialist Labor Party has almost an ideal program. 
It occupies in relation to the social question the position of 
the more radical of the old Abolitionists in the days before 
the war. It is possessed of an heroic enthusiasm, and it 
appears to have engendered the power and sacrifice that 
accompanies the birth of a religion. But, in strange contrast, 
it seems to be practically without soul! If seems to aim 
exclusively at the establishment of an economic democracy, 
and lacks the vital conception of rational, unselfish spiritu- 
ality. It may be criticized because it will not take anything 
if it cannot gain all that it wants, and because it is intolerant 
of other agencies working towards similar ends, instead of 
co-operating with them so far as possible. 

The Social-Democratic Party is not strong as yet, but is 
largely composed of noble souls, some of whom have suffered 
almost martyrdom for their convictions. It is struggling now 
for organization, and, while I cannot speak hopefully about 
its prospects in its present form, I regard it as on the right 
lines, and probably to be a constituent portion of the New 
Party which is to gain the victory. 

But none of these present parties—old or new — give 
promise, in our present conditions, of being the leader of our 
country into its future heritage. 
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In the third place, the spirit of the times demands a new 
political organization. The New Party is to be new not only 
in program, but also in spirit, and by this expression I mean 
what we rightly call “the social spirit.” 

The origin of parties in the United States was in the year 
1787 — in connection with the debate concerning the forma- 
tion and adoption of the Constitution. At this time there 
were developed two distinct views: one, championed by 
Alexander Hamilton, who represented the party desiring an 
emphatic expression of our national characteristics, and called 
the Federal Party; and the other, led by Thomas Jefferson, 
endeavoring to protect the rights of the people, and of the 
different states, with the idea that the United States was 
rather a federation of states than a homogeneous nation. 
This division continued until 1830, when the Federalist Party 
was succeeded by the National Republican, or Whig Party, 
which was itself succeeded in 1860 by the present Republi- 
can Party, the Democratic Party having continued in exist- 
ence from the adoption of the Constitution. 

This contention as to whether the United States was a 
nation, or a federation of nations, seemed to be settled by 
the Civil War, but it may be doubted whether the issues 
therein contained had been entirely melted into perfect har- 
mony until the time of our present war. What really settled 
the question, however, that the United States is a nation, 
rather than a federation of states, was neither the Civil nor 
the Spanish war, but the growth of this same social spirit, 
which now is demanding a new form of political expression. 
We see this not alone in the United States, but throughout 
the world; as, for example, in the unification of Italy, the 
federation of Germany, and the great political conquests of 
Great Britain. We see it also in the socializing of industry 
and commerce everywhere, but in victorious and conscious 
forms in the political realm of activity. 

When we come to consider what the New Party should 
be, we may answer the question both theoretically and 
practically. Until now, in our political expression, we have 
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been largely emphasizing the value of the individual. | That is 
a holy thought, and has rendered great service to the race: 
men needed to learn to say “Mine,” before in any just sense 
they could say “Thine.” But this filled the world-with a 
conception of the doctrine of human rights which found its 
political utterance at the close of the last century in the 
Declaration of Rights of the French Revolution, and in the 
Declaration of American Independence as to the right of man 
to “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” Very 
slowly indeed, but surely, we have come to see that society 
is not what we had thought it to be; it is not an aggregation 
of units; the affinity of its particles is neither accidental, 
mechanical, nor chemical, but rather organic; it is not like 
the scattered sands: upon the seashore, or a building planned 
by a wise architect, and erected by a master-builder; but 
rather a living organism, in which all must suffer through the 
defects of each, and in which the hand may not say to the 
foot, “I have no need of thee.” The word of Pascal is true, 
that “Humanity is a man that lives and learns. Men live 
and die; but they only live in so far as they contribute to the 
growth of humanity.” This is the basal idea of the coming 
politics; and the New Party means nothing less than the 
organization of society on the basis of human brotherhood. 
It will necessitate equal opportunities for all, and an equal 
measure of responsibility for all. As Mazzini says, its inspira- 
tion will come from the conception of duties born of associa- 
tion, rather than of rights: it will consider the welfare of all 
its chief concern. Our so-called Governments have thus far 
only been experiments to teach us what we can do and how 
to do it without government. The very idea of government 
is to vanish from the thought of the race, and the self-educa- 
tion of humanity will take its place. This will produce a 
co-operation in public affairs, through public agents, in which 
the politicians shall be the servants rather than the masters 
of the people. We have learned our lesson, by experience, 
of monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and republic; and the day 
has now come for a pure, genuine democracy. 
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We have never had a pure democracy in America, and 
what we have called by that name has failed only so far as 
it has not been a democracy. A keen observer said recently, 
that one man like Thomas Jefferson could do what he 
pleased at the present time with America. It may be, but I 
do not exactly believe this. Someone says that the political 
doctrine of the rights of man necessarily culminated in a 
man—Napoleon. But our great conception of the unity of 
society and the duties of man will require as leaders only such 
men as may draw to themselves and assist in expressing the 
best common thought of all the people. Let the dictator go! 
and give us for the future men who are truly /eaders, rather 
than governors, because they are the genuine expression of 
the common consciousness of the growing race, and also 
prophets of the paths in which the race should walk. 

We come now to the important question of the practical 
development of the New Party. Its fundamental principle, 
as has been said, will be Fellowship. This will apply, in 
the first place, to the “Government,” or central political 
administration. This is not true now. For one thing, the 
will of all the people is not represented in the election of 
our officers, as more than one-half of the intelligent adult 
population is disfranchised, largely because of an expression 
made cen uries ago disparaging to the intelligence of woman. 
Even considering those who are able to vote, we find them 
unable to register their will — especially in the election of 
our highest officials. For example, ten and one-half millions 
of voters might cast their ballots for a candidate for the 
presidency, who would be defeated by one receiving three 
and a half millions of votes; so that the votes of three and 
one-half men would control those of twenty-eight men and 
women. Wealso shut out from political influence and author- 
ity all those whose ballots may have been cast upon the less" 
powerful side— even though the minority may have been 
almost as great as the majority. 

We are not able directly to control our executive officers : 
our agents may prove unworthy, and it is almost impossible 
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to call them to account. All of our officials may — if they 
please —act on exactly contrary principles to those in which 
the people who elected them believe. We do not control 
our legislation: we are able to register our will concerning 
only a few laws, and can initiate none. Our little aristo- 
cratic senates, with their long term of office, also tend to 
frustrate the will of the people. It is extremely difficult to 
change our Constitution, which was put in its present stable 
form largely through distrust of humanity. We cannot con- 
trol our judiciary: we have a great mass of precedents, so 
that the bewildered judge must make his decision in accord- 
ance with laws recorded in hundreds of volumes, and pos- 
sibly following some old precedents expressing essential 
injustice in the light of the modern conscience. Some day 
we may hope for rational courts, and for the simple admin- 
istration of what seems to be justice at that time; but now 
we certainly ought to do away with our great mass of laws 
that were fitted to a former time, but may have no applica- 
tion for the present. Under a proper system, with a direct 
control by the people, and opportunity for the expression of 
their will, no such wicked juggling as, for instance, the in- 
come tax decision, nor such infamous use of power against 
the rights of citizens as we have come to call “Government 
by Injunction” would bea possibility. Under a genuinely 
public “ Government” the courts would stand among the 
greatest and most helpful instrumentalities for the growth of 
true justice and human fellowship, while now they seem to 
many wise lovers of America sometimes to be the greatest 
organized enemies of human liberty and progress. 

There is a simple way to rectify all this—by methods 
which are conceded to be wise by at least a large section of 
all the political parties — in the use of what is called pro- 
portional representation; and direct legislation, including 
the imperative mandate, the referendum, and the initiative. 
No party in America opposes these reforms, and all acknowl- 
edge them to some extent, though some leaders do not 
seem to see their far reaching importance. There is a call 
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for haste in their adoption. And then, when our senates 
shall be abolished, and the Constitution made subject directly 
and speedily to the will of the nation, and the supreme court 
controlled by living people, rather than by dead precedents, 
and responsible to them by the use of the Imperative Man- 
date, we will be in a position for real political progess. The 
people will learn only by their own experience, with direct 
responsibilities resting upon them. 

In the second place, the people are to possess and con- 
trol their own money. The silver and gold contention will 
serve only to excite the pity of the wise men of the near 
future! One of our financiers has recently pointed out the 
ridiculous character of the argument that the Government of 
the United States may not wisely and justly issue money 
depending for its value upon the nation’s credit, from the 
fact that it gives this power to private banking institutions 
upon their depositing securities, which securities are simply 
promises to pay on the part of the Government, without any 
intrinsic value behind them. If, as a large proportion of the 
people believe, the Government should control monopolies, 
then it should certainly control its own money, which is a 
monopoly of monopolies, and is now based on the value of 
gold and silver, which neither the banks nor the Government 
can control. 

In the third place, the community will possess the land. 
This is now true in theory, but not in practice. The cry 
“ America for Americans” is yet to be almost universally 
heard, not in selfishness, shutting out the poor and the 
oppressed of all lands, to whom our invitation shall still be 
extended with brotherly freedom; but in opposition to an 
America which now belongs to the land owner and the rail- 
road king and the mining monarch and the captain of indus- 
try; and “America for the people, the whole people, and 
nothing but the people.” 

In the fourth place, we are to see a mutual ownership of 
wealth. What individual ever “made” great wealth? Our 
enormous private fortunes have been created by peculiar 
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opportunities, fortunate investments and speculations, and 
the private control of monopolies. Even where an individual 
is especially marked for his personal ability, who is he 
that he should reap the results of the development of the 
past ages alone? What has he that has not been given him 
—and that has not been given him as a trust? In the 
practical attaining of these results, there can be no question 
of robbery or injustice that could compare with the unright- 
eous burdens that are now resting on great numbers of 
the people. 

In the fifth place, the people will control all other monop- 
olies. At the present time, while in some respects the 
interests of the owners of monopolies and that of the con- 
sumers are one, in other important particulars they are in 
direct opposition. Even if we might anticipate great diffi- 
culty in learning how to control and administer our great 
natural and artificial monopolies, the experiment ought to be 
immediately and energetically tried. But it would not be 
difficult and it would not be an experiment, for we know 
now that railroads and telegraphs, for example, can only be 
well and justly administered for the people when controlled 
by a Government that itself is controlled by the community. 
Then oil, coal, gold, silver, and all the natural treasures, will 
contribute themselves to the public welfare. Beyond this, 
the people will do for themselves everything that they can 
collectively do better, than individuals can do for them; and 
it may be questioned whether this will not eventually include 
almost every conceivable associated employment of man. 

In the sixth place, the associated people will solve the 
labor problem by the application of this principle. For 
some time we shall probably have to support the defective or 
criminal classes of the people, which should be done wisely 
and kindly; but the great multitude of our unemployed, at 
the present time, are the victims of conditions over which 
they have little control, and are neither criminal nor defective. 
The community must regard itseif as responsible for the 
furnishing of remunerative labor to those who could not 
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obtain it without such intervention, until the reconstruction 
of our industrial system provides continuous work for all. 

We have not approached these conclusions from the eco- 
nomic side; but they will be found in harmony with the 
soundest economic theory, as anything in accerdance with 
the true brotherhood of man must be. 

I have not attempted to outline a detailed program. That 
will be easy enough when the people are fully inspired with 
this great conception. I listened to a sermon of able pres- 
entation of our social condition and prospects; but at the 
close, the speaker took all the force from his previous re- 
marks, for many of his auditors, by saying that we must 
remember that this was not a battle to be fought, but a ques- 
tion to be studied, and intimating that we need not have any 
fear that any great overturning would come in our time. 
He would better have said that it was a question to be 
studied, and, also, a battle to be fought ; and, instead of pray- 
ing, ‘“‘Give peace in our time, good Lord!” have tried to 
stir the people with the great exhortation, “Let it be done 
now!” 

A new kind of a crisis is nearer than many think. The 
atmosphere is already electric from the near approach of 
conditions that might have developed into revolution two 
years ago. Suppose, instead of an intricate question con- 
cerning the currency, which the ordinary people did not 
understand, and could not regard as directly concerning them, 
we should have some one, simple issue, regarding the recon- 
struction of society, or some more or less comprehensive 
program looking toward practical, social regeneration. I 
believe people would learn more in a political campaign of 
this sort in one month than in many past decades, or even 
several centuries. The theoretical economist has never led 
the world: the men of faith and action are the men of the 
greatest value for our time. 

The crisis is not only approaching, it is here. There is a 
resplendent vision ; the path is plain ; the proposals are prac- 
tical ; delay or hesitation is becoming almost criminal. 
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The New Party will have the brain and culture of the 
best of the Republicans, without the demoralizing selfishness 
of the others. It will have the oneness with the people, and 
sensitiveness to their will, of the Democrats, without their 
venality. It will possess the almost sublime determination 
of the Prohibitionists, without their limitations. It will be 
inspired by the broad sympathies and visions of the Popu- 
lists, without being embarrassed by their earlier character- 
istics, and their later mistakes and compromises. It may 
appreciate the great program and greater devotion of the 
Socialist Labor Party, without its bitterness; and the pur- 
pose and spirit of the Social-Democrats, with the wisest 
leadership and the most statesmanlike methods. 

What it may speedily accomplish is almost beyond thought. 
To quote from Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, in his thrilling address 
on “ The New Conscience” : 


“The new conscience is that in a man which rises up in 
him to protest against the things which are, in the interests 
of the things which ought to be. An adequate money reform 
would go far to employ the idle labor of the world. And if 
the idle labor of the world could be employed,— if the idle 
soldiers of the world could be set to work, and if all the 
other idlers could be turned from their idleness, we could do 
anything in the world that we wanted to do. The first year, 
we could take the women and children out of the shops and 
factories, and send them home, to stay home. The second 
year, we could buy up all the monopolies, and begin to admin- 
ister them for the benefit of the people. The third year, we 
could rebuild the slums in all the cities of the world. The 
fourth year, we could give every child the beginnings of an 
education, which could go on to college and university. The 
fifth year, by applying labor adequately to cleanliness and isola- 
tion, and proper nursing, we could abolish all the contagious 
diseases. The sixth year, we could pay all the national debts 
in the world. And the seventh year! the seventh year, we 
could do what we are told the Creator of the Universe did 
after his six days’ labor of creation. We could rest, and look 
upon our work, and behold that it was good.” 


And, finally, this is to be a truly religious party. The 
New Religion and the New Politics are to be one. And in 
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the divine feliowship of humanity and the ministry of the 
nation to all the other nations of the world will be discovered 
the great religious inspiration for which the world is now 
groaning and travailing in pain.. Such a nation will regard 
itself as the brother of all others, and endeavor to lead the 
world by its service and sacrifice into the same holy fellow- 
ship of peace. 

Other nations are approaching this conception and its 
practical expression, as well as we. We are not as far 
advanced in many respects as some of the others; but we 
need to hear the words of the great prophet of Democracy 
when he says: “Each of the peoples is able to begin the 
great work; and the first among you to give the signal by 
commencing the common duty, will become the Initiator- 
People of the epoch, and be hailed throughout long ages, by 
mankind, as glorious and beloved.” 

And while we, as Americans, have some deficiencies, we 
have certain great characteristics that may well bring to us 
this crown of crowns. And some of us pledge ourselves 
that when our ideals win, as they will win, that so far as men 
can control their own future, we will endeavor to keep the 
New Party true to still advancing, progressive ideals. And 
if it fail in these respects, no matter what the temptation, we 
will desert it for a party more progressive, and better adapted 
to the need of the days then at hand. 


BENJAMIN Fay MILts. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

















THE MAKING OF CRIMINALS.* 


HE matter in hand is not one of sentiment; it is a very 
T practical question which we have to discuss. It is per- 
fectly true that the members of this organization have 
been for a long time laboring with no selfish purpose. Many 
of them, some of them noble women, some of them noble 
men, have carried this burden on their hearts until it has 
seemed that they could carry it no longer. With pure sym- 
pathy and with the most unselfish purpose this association has 
labored until almost all the machineries for the execution of 
the penalties of broken law have come to understand pretty 
well what it, over a quarter of a century ago, expected to do, 
and the machinery of justice to some extent has come into 
sympathy with the sentiments of humanity. 

And yet no appeal will be altogether effective, and perhaps 
rightly so, that is not addressed to self-interest. The first 
thing I have to say to you is, that prison reform just now 
is largely an economic and educational problem. The two 
obstacles, at the moment, to prison reform are public indiffer- 
ence and the sentimentalists of the country. For it so hap- 
pens that when, out of the goodness of their hearts, the fine 
people we call the public do begin to pay attention to a 
problem of this sort, the rational efforts, the philosophic 
efforts, the economic efforts of those behind it are apt to be 
more or less frustrated by the visionary schemes of people 
who have enthusiasms for the reform of humanity, which they 
think can be applied without the aid of mathematics, without 
the aid of science. So it happens now and again that the 
worst enemies the prison reformers meet are the sentimen- 
talists, who fritter away the accumulated energy of the public 
in false theories, and in a treatment of the subjects which is 
as deleterious to the people treated as it is to the community 
at large. 





* An address before the Natienal Prisen Asseciatien Congress at Indianapolis, @et. 18, 1898, 
stenographically reported by Isabel C. Barrows. 
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Another obstacle, I have said, is indifference. That is 
calling it by a very mild name, though when you think about 
it, there is no subject in the whole of your civilization which 
confronts you so nearly in your pockets, or so nearly in your 
comfortable living in this world. As a matter of fact you are 
tyrannized over by a comparatively small number of your 
fellow citizens. You live behind locks and bars, you are in 
continual apprehension and some danger of loss of property 
or of personal injury, and you suffer this as if it were some- 
how an order or law of nature, that somebody should be 
permitted to prey upon you. A very small proportion of 
your fellow citizens require you to live in this species of 
terror. You are in danger of the burglar. You know that 
he exists, the police in the city know it, and the burglar has 
his portrait in the rogues’ gallery. He is looked out for, 
though the police are looking in the other direction sometimes, 
when he is going their way. But there is more or less vigi- 
lance, there is a great machine set in motion to watch for 
him, and to watch the others of his class. You live under 
the surveillance of the rascals who are seeking to injure you, 
both in your property and your person, and you, not cheer- 
fully, but thoughtlessly, pay the taxes for this performance. 
You know that a large police force is necessary. You pay 
this enormous expense for taking care of comparatively few 
people. There are some seventy millions of us, and about 
forty thousand in penitentiaries now. There are only a few 
comparatively in a place. When we had the draft riots in 
New York, and the police were indiscriminate in clubbing, 
they rid the city of about two hundred bad characters, and 
New York was a peaceful city for some time. But New 
York, a very large city now, lives in constant terror, women 
and men alike, simply because we choose to let these people 
remain at large. There are comparatively few of them, but 
they have a very definite aim in life. They have a very 
definite business. I am speaking now of men who have 
adopted a certain profession just as clearly and intelligently 
as you have adopted the profession by which you earn your 
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living. They are not simply professional criminals, they are 
professional in their business. They will not work, they will 
only live in that way, and you pay the expense of it. 

Now we often hear that a person has lost so much money, 
that his house has been entered, that he has lost a lot of 
silver, or that a bank has been broken into and a great sum 
of money stolen, and for a moment that makes an impression. 
But that is nothing ; those little losses to society are nothing 
at all compared to what it costs to keep these people employed 
in this way. The real loss is one which you can perfectly 
well avoid, and it seems the strangest thing in the world to 
me that we are so patient under this infliction. You read 
now and then that such a person has been long watched, but 
he is not apprehended. The reporters make a good deal out 
of it, and the papers are full of interesting accounts of such 
distinguished burglars and sneak thieves. The story is sen- 
sational, but the man has been before the public perhaps 
thirty or forty years, and it is perfectly well known, yet he 
is not apprehended. If one is apprehended you know what 
happens then. He is arrested, and, if you can find a jury that 
has never formed or expressed an opinion, and is incapable of 
doing either, he may be tried. The man is defended by able 
counsel. All the safeguards of the law are thrown about him. 
If he is convicted under the general laws, he is sentenced for 
a certain term in the penitentiary, where he is now, under 
our humane system, very nicely taken care of, and after he 
has served three, or four, or five, or six years, he gets his 
release and goes out, and goes into his business again, and we 
go through the same rounds, paying the bills all the while. 
You know perfectly well that we could better afford to take 
all these people who are, as I say, limited in number, and 
board them for life at the Denison Hotel at five dollars a day, 
and make money at it. That would be an economic stroke 
for us. 

The economic argument, of course, is a very strong one, 
and if it ever gets through the heads of the American people 
that they are being cheated and abused and run over in this 
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way, it will have its effect. That is, if they ever stop making 
money long enough to consider the fact that it is a little 
easier on the whole, especially as interest is getting low, to 
save money, than it is to make it, we shall stop trying to run 
a race with the rascals and burglars and pickpockets, and see 
if we cannot make money faster than they can swindle us 
out of it. We business people content ourselves with saying 
these men ought to be punished, and pay no further attention 
to it. We are too busy. We have to make money to pay 
our taxes and keep up this state of things. 

This is a little part of it, but that is not all that we are 
doing. It is really a small part of what we are doing. We 
are all engaged in a larger operation ; we are making these 
criminals. That is a truism. Here is a young fellow ora 
girl or a man locked up here tonight. Well, the fellow is not 
himself a Sunday school character. He is not a model, or 
she is not. Her indulgent mother may have thought she 
was, but she is not; but this is her first open step. You know 
what is happening this minute in this lockup in Indianapolis. 
It needs only an hour of that to get that person into a pretty 
bad state. The next step is still worse. If the offense is 
venial—I am not speaking of felony, but of misdemeanors— 
we have put the person into the most ingenious place for 
making him worse, that we could ever have imagined. We 
have that very well perfected indeed. That isa place that is 
dead certain to make that person the worst kind of boy or 
girl in less than a week. There is no failure. We make very 
few failures in that direction, I must say. If you like that 
kind of thing, that ought to please you ; the perfect way we 
do that. It is further a graded system. We are all talking 
of graded systems now; this is about as perfect a graded 
system as you can find. We pass them along after the 
primary or district school of the city jail, into the county jail. 
I should say that would be the high school. Then it is 
another easy step to the university which is up on your lake 
shore. By that time the convict is well fitted for that. We 
have not done a thing in any way io interfere with or stop 
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him. We are perfectly responsible as citizens for that sort 
of thing. It is all very well to say that human nature is bad. 
We admit that. We have priests and churches and a lot of 
other things to save ourselves. We recognize the fact that 
we are some of us worth saving —and some need it very 
badly — but we bend all our energies to the manufacture of 
these people who, by and by, terrorize over us. 

Do not misunderstand me. I suppose people are born 
who would commit crime if they were not in jails, prisons, or 
places of that sort. There are plenty of people crooked by 
nature. What I ‘mean to say is, that the larger proportion 
are good. You would agree to that if I were talking about 
the care of dependent and young children. But for the felon 
we are largely responsible. We are wittingly submitting our- 
selves to great expense, and we are unwittingly doing the 
most serious injury to the social organism of which we are 
a part. 

Now I want to speak a little further of the relations of 
society to this question. The people who encourage this, and 
who submit to it, are probably unconscious of what I have 
been saying, because they are uninformed. It has been part 
of the work of the Prison Association to draw public attention 
to these facts. When we go further, we see that the economic 
problem is not simply an economic problem, but a scientific 
and a humanitarian problem. Now this is getting to be a 
very scientific age, and we are applying to almost all the 
affairs of life the work of experts, people trained in certain 
directions. We say, in a general way, when we come to deal 
with this class which has been created by ourselves, or let te 
grow spontaneously, that we have a right to deal with them 
for the protection of society. That is perfectly true for the 
security and protection of society. All I have to say about 
that is, that this system does not protect society. In the first 
place, it does not relieve us of the onus of expense, and, in 
the second place, after yeu have paid your eash you do not 
get protection. You get protection for just a little while, fer 
just the short time for which this person is removed from the 
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community. You are safe so long as he is locked up, and that 
is all. If the argument is that we have a right to deal with 
the prisoner for the protection of society, then I say that 
society is not half protected by the present method. 

We do not apply the method which I have been intimating, 
elsewhere in life. We have come to deal with the other 
problems of life, in a different way. If we want a watch 
made, we do not go to the blacksmith. If we expect a prayer 
or a sermon, we call on the priest or pastor. If we are ill, 
we send for a doctor — sometimes we are sorry and think we 
ought to have sent for the other one. If anything serious is 
the matter with us, we no longer trust to our own ignorance 
and unaided judgment, but we call in an expert. When any- 
one has lost his mind or is insane, we consult a specialist in 
insanity. We do it altogether now. That is a very recent 
thing, and that is one of the great improvements we have 
made. In almost all these ways we proceed with a scientific 
purpose and intent. 

As to the treatment, however, of the person who is not 
only in a way insane, but who is thoroughly diseased in mind 
and body and estate, instead of turning him over to the doc- 
tor, we have, until quite recently, turned him over to the poli- 
tician to be treated. Now I undertake to say that the most 
difficult problem that human civilization has to deal with is, 
that of restoring a man who is diseased and twisted and 
warped, who is what you may call made of the slag which 
civilization throws up in all the great centers. It is a com- 
plete problem, requiring all the science which we have, to deal 
with it. An individual who has become impaired physically, 
who has become corroded morally, whose helm is unshipped, 
so that it does not steer him, bumps about like a torpedo, 
ready to do evil to everything that touches him. There is 
nothing worthier the attention of the scientific world, more 
important than that problem, and we are just beginning to 
understand it and to appreciate the fact that this person is, 
after all,a man. One of the profoundest things that Cole- 
ridge ever said was something in his Table Talk, namely, that 
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woman is altogether an animal. There is in every man some- 
thing by which he is either going upward to be an angel, or 
going downward to be a devil. Of course, we are all good — 
at least, many of us are, and as for the others, they have not 
all found out that we are not. You remember the little girl 
who came from Sunday school and asked her mother if her 
father ever lied. “Why, what a question, my child,” said the 
mother. ‘Why, certainly not-—why, no—sometimes — why, 
—he does not, of course— you have to be different, you 
know — he says things, of course —you understand.” “ But, 
mother,” the child protested, “do you ever lie?” “Why, 
no, my child, of course I don’t — of course, you have to say 
—you have to make some impression— you don’t exactly 
mean.” “Well, mother,” said the little girl suddenly, “I 
don’t want to go to heaven.’’ “Why, that is queer talk,” 
said the mother, “fora little girl who has just come from 
Sunday school. Why don’t you want to go to heaven?” 
“ Because I don’t want to be alone there with God and 
George Washington.” We are all of us a little in that way, 
so we consider scientifically there is a pretty fair basis to 
work on, and while it is perfectly true that it is difficult to 
find a man like George Washington, it is just about as impos- 
sible to find a man who has not any good in him. I believe 
Mr. Brockway has been a long time in search of the incorrigi- 
ble. If he would look long enough he could not find them. 
Many seem to be incorrigible, but it is the experience of most 
experts that they do not know a man when they can call him 
incorrigible. If they have a good deal of patience and keep on 
trying, the chances are that they will find a spot in him that 
they can reach, so that it is becoming a very unsafe thing to 
say of any human being that be is absolutely incorrigible. 
One method will fail, another will succeed. A short time will 
answer in one case, a long time in another. I would a good 
deal rather be responsible for a mistake about his incorrigi- 
bility than condemn him outright. I do not think there is 
any man absolutely without any divine spark. I do not think 
any one has been created that way yet. There may have 
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been, in the old period, when the tail was still on, but now it 
seems to me that all of us are furnished with some divine 
spark somewhere, and it is a fairly economic and scientific duty 
for us to find that out, and blow it up into a little life, and 
see what we can do. 

Then the question immediately comes in your mind to be a 
sort of humanitarian question. It is still an economic ques- 
tion, because the worst thing, it used to be said, to do with a 
man was to hang him. I do not know whether it was always 
true, but it is the worst thing you can do with a person who 
is capable of producing anything in the world, to make a non- . 
producer of him. That is an economic truth. The more 
people we have producing wealth, or producing the means of 
comfort, the better off the community is. That is a simple 
proposition. 

I think it isa notion of Froebel that the awakening of one’s 
powers turns on a certain creative activity, and that in con- 
nection with some other person or persons. That is a funda- 
mental notion of Froebel. The only possible way of reaching 
a person for his own good, or for the good of the community, 
is by making him do something. Now it could be stated like 
this: If you will tell me what your belief is, I will tell you 
what your occupation is. That is to say, what you do, in the 
great majority of cases, determines your belief as well as 
your sympathies. 

Just the other day I was talking with a lady who was very 
sympathetic about the war with Spain, and would not listen 
to any criticism on the administration of the war. She cut 
quite short any inquiries about whether the army might not 
have been better managed here or there. She was a most 
thorough patriot — we call everybody a patriot who goes 
blindly for anything — I was a little puzzled in talking with 
her, because a few weeks before she was down on the war 
with Spain. She thought no war was necessary, and her 
belief was just as clear that we were in the wrong. I won- 
dered what the matter was, and I found out that her only son 
had enlisted in the Naval Brigade. The son’s occupation had 
changed her belief instantly. 
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It is the fundamental thing in Froebel’s system of educa- 
tion that the only way to awaken powers is by creative activ- 
ity, not by a senseless activity, but by an activity that makes 
something, that does something. Now the thing in prison 
reform, the main notion, is that you have got to do some- 
thing with the prisoner to make him do something. That is 
the whole problem of education, any way. You have got to 
make the person educate himself. You simply give him a 
chance, and he must work out his own salvation ; if he does 
not, he amounts to nothing. 

Now the criminal, we have found out, must be put in a po- 
sition where he can be educated. What we call education, in 
the popular sense, is stuffing people with knowledge. We do 
not mean the kind of education that trains the man and 
awakens all the faculties and disciplines the character. That 
is the sort of education that is to be applied if we expect any 
regeneration of the criminal. 

The best method for the treatment of the criminal is com- 
ing, rightly or wrongly, to be called the Elmira system. The 
prison at Elmira is the most interesting spot in the world. 
It is the most interesting place to study all this problem of 
psychology. It is worth while to understand the underlying 
thought which makes the experiment at Elmira not only so 
interesting, but so successful. It is based partly on the notion 
of Froebel, and also upon the further notion that we are 
creatures of habit, so many of our acts are automatic. A 
child soon gets a habit. He does not have to be told that he 
must keep away from the fire. One-half of our habits are 
automatic. When an act is performed, a sort of registration 
is made on the brain, and when the act is repeated the im- 
pression is deepened, and the fluid, or essence, or whatever it 
is, follows the line of least resistance into the same place, un- 
til the habit is formed. That is what we call the formation 
of a habit physiologically. The whole Elmira system is based 
on that ability to form, and to change, habits. Everybody 
knows that it is useless to try to change a person, to deprive 
him of a bad habit, unless you give him a good habit in the 
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place of it; nature will not have a vacuum. That is the 
significant thing in the Elmira system. It goes on the prin- 
ciple that if you keep a person long enough doing a certain 
thing, he will form a habit of doing it, so that it shall be eas- 
ier to do that than to do something else. A great part of 
the good things as well as the bad things in our lives are 
matters of habit. As a matter of habit, we behave ourselves, 
we do not have to stop and read a code to know what we 
can do. We grow up in the habit of behaving like ladies 
and gentlemen, of being respectable and decent. It is the 
growth of long generations, engendering a habit of doing that 
thing. Now, as I said, when a bad habit is forcibly expelled, 
a good habit must be put in its place, and there comes in the 
principle of education in what we call the Elmira system. 
Now, the Elmira system is not an attractive one to the 
criminal. I read somewhere today that criminals would be 
very well satisfied if the whole of punishment, as it was 
called, was reduced to education, so that all a man had to do 
was to commit a crime, get a certificate, and go to a first- 
class college to be educated. That was about the idea. 
Evidently the writer of that did not know the man he was 
talking about. There is nothing so disagreeable, nothing 
from which he so reluctates, as to change his bad habits for 
decent habits. I believe the majority of criminals, if given 
the choice of undergoing the hardships of an education such 
as they must go through at Elmira, would prefer to go to 
Sing Sing and have done with it. They understand that 
perfectly well. I spoke, when I began, about sentimentalists. 
I am not going to aggravate sentimentalists especially, but I 
want to say, however, that in this system at Elmira, and in any 
other system for the betterment of mankind or society, there 
must be absolute discipline. I am not going to talk of the 
question which has been discussed here somewhat, as to how 
that discipline should be applied. Every soul is individual 
and different from every other soul, and I doubt if any legis- 
lature, or any set of men, is wise enough to prescribe the 
disciplinary treatment necessary in every individual case. I 
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should say, as to that, that our way out was the same as it 
has been in other directions. It is the same with medicine 
and with insanity. We have educated some experts, and we 
turn such matters over tothem. Now, in order to treat 
successfully a confirmed criminal, you must turn him over to 
an expert, to a person who understands how to treat him. 
Well, now, whether in the course of that discipline which 
is absolutely essential you shall use, or shall not use, physical 
force, I am not going to say; only to say this: that I do not 
know any successful administration of law anywhere, divine 
or human, that has not force back of it; and I never knew 
any law anywhere that was successfully administered, unless 
there was known to be back of it an adequate force of 
execution. You know perfectly well that our own law-abid- 
ing community largely rests upon that belief, and the reason 
we do not have outbreaks is because it has become well 
settled in the public mind that the law is backed up by force, 
and is not a farce, and that the force may be forthcoming. 
To revert a moment to the criminal class. I am going to 
make a rather radical statement. I believe in human liberty 
when it is deserved, and I know that we have no right to de- 
prive a man unjustly of his liberty ; but I also know that the 
community has a right to its own freedom, and that no man 
has a right to indulge his own liberty at the expense of the 
liberty or comfort of others. Now, when you come to the 
criminal who, by his crime, has convicted himself of belong- 
ing to the criminal class, and who has confessed that he has 
made that his object in life, his whole business, he is at once 
an enemy acknowledged and confessed. You say, “How are 
you going to tell?” Well, you have been making jumps and 
guesses at that before now. I think you can tell after the 
third sentence. That looks as if it were confirmed. I have 
lately been thinking you can certainly tell after the second 
sentence. Suppose you look at it from the point of view of the 
man. When a man commits a felony, whether he is led to it 
by hereditary tendency, of which I don’t think very much, 
or by his bad association, of which I think something 
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more—though he has committed that felony and violated 
human law, that really means a state of mind which has be- 
come either very much inclined toward going into the 
criminal class, or indicates that he is in the criminal class. 
Let us give him the benefit of the doubt. To a great many 
young men the criminal life has many attractions; just as the 
tramp life has attractions. They love the life of risk and 
danger. They take chances ; just as people like to hunt and 
kill things—game, Spaniards, Indians. That is very inter- 
esting. We have not yet got rid of the desire to kill things ; 
we shall some time. The criminal has that sort of pas- 
sion. A good many of them like that way of life; it is a 
game. They take the chances and the risks. Under the 
old system it was very risky, but, if convicted, they served 
a definite term, and, after being well-fed for a certain 
time, they went about their business again when they were 
free. We could not let a man do anything worse for himself 
than that. I am not talking about society now, but about 
the man. What is the best thing to do for the man? I 
should say, “My dear sir, the first felony you have committed 
is the last one you will ever have a chance to commit, and 
we do that for your own benefit entirely. That is not a 
career any more. There is no outlook for you in this direc- 
tion; there is no thoroughfare.” What takes the place of it ? 
Why the scientific treatment that will make a different 
person of him. That is the whole of it. I should say— 
you will not like it; you will like it about fifty years from now, 
when you are all dead—I should say for the first offense I 
should send the person to an institution to remain until he has 
entirely changed his nature. If he does not change his 
inclination for that sort of life, he should continue to stay in 
prison at labor. Do you not see in the majority of cases 
that is the man’s only salvation. It is not cruel. 

Now, under the expert examination, people can tell you 
about conduct quiteas well as they can about education. 
You have to adopt some such method as examining men for 
college. Such a man as Mr. Brockway is not oncea year 
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deceived by any one who professes to be better than he is. 
You see in the Elmira system a man is put to severe tests— 
the school test, the work test, and the conduct test—tests 
equaling those at West Point. He has to walk straight in 
these three relations. Now a man, if he be a very smart 
fellow, might be able to do that. You say educating a man 
makes him a brighter criminal. Let us give up the whole 
business of educating then, if that is so; if he is going to be 
acriminal. It does happen that people graduate from col- 
lege who go into the penitentiary. Education is no safe- 
guard ; but the training there is not that kind of education. 
It is moral, physical, intellectual, and it is of so severe a 
description that no person can be submitted to it for a long 
term of years and not be radically changed. So, then, for 
this very first offense, this very first conviction, I would give 
the poor fellow a chance, no matter if he is fifty or sixty, to 
be reformed. If we do that, we are freed of all doubt about 
the indeterminate sentences. The indeterminate sentence is 
sending a person to one of these institutions until he is fitted 
to come out. That is the true indeterminate sentence. I 
have thought about it a great deal, and I cannot see any in- 
justice in doing that. I cannot conceive of any treatment 
so good for the individual and for society. You have ended 
his career as a criminal as soon as he begins. 

I am very much obliged for your attention to my very 
rambling remarks. They have seemed more rambling be- 
cause this subject is so complex that, while I think of one 
thing, a thousand others press into my mind. There is no 
education that you cannot use upon this problem. It is 
certain that you have to create a race of experts to deal with 
these mixed conditions, and physically, morally, and mentally 
to educate the criminal. It is as necessary to have experts 
there as it was for the American navy to have them in order 
to destroy Cervera’s fleet. That was a good stroke. We 
should not have made it but for that absolute devotion of the 
naval officers who knew what they were all about, and yet we 
were all the time grumbling about spending our money for 
such expert service. 
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You will not come to it tonight. You don’t believe it yet, 
but you will come to it by and by, and we shall have a more 
comfortable world to live in then. We shall have this pro- 
blem settled on a rational basis. We shall still have prisons, 
for human nature is not going to be remodeled even by the 
Bertillon system or any other system. We are not going to 
get rid of evil, but we shall make a brave step towards our 
own peace and comfort when we make up our minds to treat 
this subject in the rational way in which we treat other 
mental and moral problems. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 





IN THE SOUDAN. 


“From seven to fifteen thousand fanatics were slain in the great fight.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

Killed, killed, killed! 

And poets and orators praise ! 
Killed, killed, killed! 

And O, for the piteous days, 

The dreary nights and the lonely tears, 

The dull, hard ache of the lagging years, 

What careth the world, if the end be gain? 

What careth the world for the grief and pain? + 

‘¢Saul slayeth his thousands” (how oft is the story told!), 

But David is greater than all, he is brave and bold, 

And smiteth his thousands of thousands, hip and thigh! 

Bless ever the valorous David, O earth and sky! 


Kill, kill, kill! 
Where hideth the pitiful God? 
Kill, kill, kill! 
O, is there a pitiful God? 
O priests, there is blood on the altar-rail ! 
O kings, there is blood on your crown and throne! 
Woe, woe to the priest when his followers fail, 
Woe, woe to the king when he sits alone! 
IsABEL DARLING. 




















WHAT IS THE NEW THOUGHT? 


T is sometimes difficult to justify the terms in which a new 
| sect formulates its message to the world. Its terms are 
apt to involve invidious distinctions, or assume novelty of 
doctrine, when its revelations are in large part restatements 
of ancient wisdom. But, however this may be, the young 
aspirant steadily presses forward, let purists and conservatives 
say what they may. Such has been the history of the term 
“ New Thought,” now the accepted appellation of a doctrine 
which has differentiated itself from the general theory known 
indiscriminately as mental science, metaphysical healing, spir- 
itual therapeutics, mind cure, and christian science ; and be- 
come the representative teaching of those who, while endeav- 
oring to assimilate all that is good in the mental healing 
movement, are not worshipers of personality, are not bound 
to certain books, but prefer to remain independent, to be true 
to the spiritual wisdom of all ages. It is emphatically the 
common sense, rational phase of the mental healing doctrine. 
It is moderate in its claims, and does not deny the existence 
of the physical world. In fact, it stands for that phase of 
thought which has survived in the struggle for existence, 
since the time when the mind cure, owing to its irrationalities 
and abstractions was called the “Boston craze.”’ As such, it is 
worthy of the recognition of those who found neither sense nor 
reason in its predecessor. I therefore propose to give a brief 
outline of its teaching, and in later issues of THE ARENA 
point out certain directions in which the new faith may be- 
come more broadly scientific and philosophical. I undertake 
this discussion as an independent truth-seeker, who believes 
the New Thought has made an important contribution to the 
knowledge and practice, the life and thought of our time. 
What, then, is the New Thought, and what is the secret of 
its marvelous development? In the first place, it is both a 
philosophy of life and conduct, and a mode of healing. It is 
in the latter phase, as a method of treating disease, that it is 
29 
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generally known. In fact, the converts to it are almost with- 
out exception those who have been healed of disease by the 
mental method, while many of its leaders are successful heal- 
ers with a large and lucrative practice. But to its most ardent 
disciples, the mode of life it inculcates is by far the larger 
and nobler part of the New Thought. The application of its 
principles to the study and cure of disease is, indeed, but one 
of its spheres of activity. It aims to be as broad and inclu- 
sive as life itself, to consider all the problems which our rich 
social and intellectual life suggests. In order rightly to esti- 
mate, or even comprehend it, it is necessary to approach the 
new faith in the light of the age out of whose demands and 
complexities, eccentricities and conflicts, it has grown. 

Our age is, first of all, the age of mechanical invention and 
discovery, of painstaking and minute inquiry into the consti- 
tution, order, and development of nature. It finds external 
causes for things, so far as it can, while the new science, 
physiological psychology, looks upon the mind as entirely de- 
pendent upon this external or physical constitution of things. 
The scientific theory of disease is also largely physical, and 
the multiplication of names for our ills has been accompanied 
by a corresponding development of physical methods of cure. 

Against all this materialism of the age, the New Thought 
is a revolt. The interest centers almost entirely in and about 
the inner world. It is in large part an attempt to bring the 
inner or mental world into due prominence, as the seat of the 
thought forces, which shape our outer life, and the assembling 
point of impressions and mental influences coming from other 
minds. It is also particularly concerned with the effect or 
influence of mind upon the body, since it is primarily as a 
healing or curative principle, that the laws of thought-influence 
are studied. 

From the historical point of view, the New Thought bears 
closest resemblance to philosophical idealism. It is, in truth, 
rather a phase of the great transcendental movement of the 
century, than a separate philosophy. None of the fundamen- 
tal principles on which it rests are new. They can be paral- 
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leled by quotations from the mysticism of India, by the teach- 
ings of Plato and Neo-Platonism, and by the doctrines of 
Kant and Post-Kantian idealism. Its novelty consists rather 
in the minute persistence with which its followers have ap- 
plied well-known principles in fields untried before. In order 
rightly to place it in relation to other systems of thought, we 
have only to recollect what the transcendental movement is, 
then pass on to a consideration of its specific application. 

As used by Kant, in his “Critique of Pure Reason,” the 
term “transcendental” was applied to the philosophy which 
investigates and unifies the principles by which we know; 
that is, the faculties in us which make knowledge, and there- 
fore experience, possible. Kant believed in a “beyond,” in 
realities lying beyond or transcending the phenomena which 
we call the world of nature, and which the forms of our intui- 
tion enable us to perceive in terms of space and time. For 
him, the matter of supreme importance in human life was the 
moral law, through the realization of which, guided by his 
famous “ categorical imperative,” we were to rise to the bless- 
edness of life with God. If ever any one believed in a reality 
lying beyond the realm of sense, and a law of righteousness 
finding its emphasis in the inner world, it was this heroic 
moral figure, the genius and recluse of Kénigsberg. 

But into the subtleties of Kant’s critical philosophy we 
must not now enter, for our present interest lies rather with 
its later developments, and its popularization in Europe and 
America. Foremost among exponents of the popular type, 
perhaps, stands the name of Ralph Waldo Emerson. For the 
followers of the New Thought, Emerson has, from the first, 
been the great prophet, and to a lover of Emerson one need 
only say that the New Thought is an application of Emerso- 
nian philosophy to daily life and the problems of health and 
disease, in order to give a correct idea of its nature and worth. 
Indeed, if one would read Emerson thoroughly and deeply, 
asking again and again how his wisdom is to be made one 
with actual life, one might easily dispense with a greater part 
of the literature of the New Thought, and be the gainer 
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thereby, for many writers have simply restated clumsily what 
he had already put gracefully. 

Yet without having their attention specially called to it, 
the majority would miss just that application in which the life 
of the New Thought consists. The Unitarians, since the 
days of Channing and Parker, have been followers of the 
transcendental movement, and have believed most faithfully 
in the reality of the inner world, in its right to render judg- 
ment, and its ability to turn directly to the source of all inspi- 
ration, without the mediation of external authority or a propi- 
tiating saviour. Still, they have not carried the doctrine far 
enough to heal and transcend disease, and many of them to- 
day, strange to relate, are yet hostile to this new claimant of 
public attention. 

The mystics of the East have long known the same great 
truths. So have the great philosophers of all ages. But 
their interest has been turned in other directions. It re- 
mained for a man unlearned in the wisdom of the ages to 
make this new application, and to take a stand entirely op- 
posed to that of doctors and materialists alike. Once started 
in their career as searchers for practical truth in the inner 
world, the New Thought pioneers did not stop until they had 
developed a complete philosophy of our mental life. 

The fundamental principle of the philosophy thus espoused, 
is the belief that the reality lying beyond phenomena is ulti- 
mate spiritual Being, absolute Self, or omniscient Life. Being 
or Spirit is transcendent only so far as it lies beyond our ken, 
beyond the limits of finite existence. It is not unknowable, 
but in this its highest aspect is unknown, because of its infi- 
nite or boundless selfhood. As known by us, Being is the 
living God,the source of the tendencies which stream through 
us, and make for righteousness ; the resident force of nature 
and of cosmic evolution, the life of the universe at large. 
Being thus becomes God the Father, the object of our con- 
templation and our worship, the immediate basis of help in 
every spiritual moment, yes, in the experience of healing it- 
self. “In him we live and move and have our being.” In 
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him is the particular well-spring of help for each individual 
soul,—the supreme Reality, the eternal Beauty, the immortal 
Love. Here is the central principle of the New Thought, and 
it is in the faithfulness with which they have developed and 
applied this truth of truths, that its followers have given the 
philosophy its right to be called “new.” 

Next in order of importance comes the statement that man, 
or the real self, is not to be identified with these physical fea- 
tures we see. The real man is the soul; invisible, immortal, spir- 
itual ; an original individuation of ultimate Being, living in the 
environment of Being’s outgoing life, or the immanent Spirit. 
The soul is deemed the possessor of faculties not limited by 
matter, of senses other than physical. It is a center of crea- 
tive activity; by birthright at least, master of the body through 
which it expresses itself and gains experience. Moreover, it 
differs in each of us, and in each a divine purpose is revealed. 
We are not sparks sent off by some celestial flint, soon to go 
out and expire. Nor are we like rivers flowing down, to be 
lost or absorbed in the sea. We are emphatically just our- 
selves. Experience, if thoughtfully met, adds to; it does not 
take from, our individuality. 

Distinct individuality thus being one of the goals of our 
existence, its discovery, preservation, and development should 
be one of the chief aims of daily conduct. Here, in fact, is 
one of the strongest doctrines of the New Thought, which 
insists on self-reliance, clear-cut and positive individual think- 
ing, with all the vigor which even an Emerson could com- 
mand. One is urged again and again to renew one’s ideal, to 
keep it ever before the mind as a sort of permanent “auto- 
suggestion.” ‘For what we believe, we create.” The prac- 
tice of “ideal suggestion” thus becomes almost the key-note 
of New Thought practice. It is vigorous, direct, persistent 
in its affirmations and claims. It has ransacked the Christian 
Bible and the scriptures and literature of all nations, in search 
of brief, specific statements tending to enforce ideals, and 
make them habits of life. I am not saying that it has always 
wisely chosen, nor am I defending the abstract assertions 
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and denials which so many have made. Iam merely setting 
forth the principle, the method, which at once appeals to the 
mind as true. “The part of wisdom as well as of courage,” 
says Professor James, “is to believe what is in the line of 
your needs, for only by such belief is the need fulfilled.” 

Since the New Thought believes in the realities of the in- 
ner world —that spirit is supreme, the soul rightfully master, 
and the worth of the individual greater than that of any ex- 
ternal thing,— it follows that it fully accepts the idealistic 
theory of the universe. Now, philosophic idealism does not, 
as popularly believed, assert that there is no physical uni- 
verse, but that it is grounded in the idea or intelligence of 
God. Physical nature is, therefore, subordinate to the meta- 
physical realm. It springs from Spirit; it is the manifestation 
of the Spirit’s will, and the laws of the Spirit dominate its ac- 
tivity. Natural phenomena come and go, while their laws, 
which are spiritual and therefore eternal, abide. Nature is, 
not an existence out there by herself, apart from all observ- 
ers, but is dependent upon invisible Being for all that ap- 
pears real and stable in itself. It is not, in our correct 
thinking, to be dissociated either from the Mind that cre- 
ated it or from the mind that perceives it. We cannot 
project ourselves outside ourselves to see what nature is, 
apart from our percipient organism, nor can we tear nature 
from God to view it separate from its basis. As “Idealism 
sees the world in God,” so we can hope to understand it 
aright only so far as we trace out the divine details. 

It is true, some exponents of ‘the new faith deny, or at 
least theoretically disbelieve in the existence of matter, and 
teach a kind of misinterpreted Berkleyanism. But I am 
speaking rather for the more rational exponents who, so far 
as they define their views, inculcate a doctrine similar to the 
above. Among these it is customary to start with reality or 
Spirit, then proceed through the gradations of manifestation 
to the most objective and, therefore, least real. It follows 
that if. the soul, or spiritual individual, is the most real por- 
tion of man, consciousness, or mind, is fundamental to, and 
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more real than the physical organism of which the soul is 
thereby made aware. Here, again, the New Thought is a 
close follower of philosophical (subjective) idealism, which 
always takes its start with consciousness as the most assured 
fact. 

That this is a true statement of the case, at once becomes 
evident if we try to look beyond the present state of con- 
sciousness. What is the one phase of your life from which 
you can never escape? You can only reply, consciousness. 
All you have experienced in or of the world is what you are 
conscious of. A thousand and one things may exist in the 
great world which as yet have no place in our life, because 
consciousness of their presence has not been awakened in us. 
Your world is as large only as your consciousness makes it. 
You know of the existence of your immediate physical environ- 
ment through the physical sensations produced in you. 
Into your mental world come the witnesses of the life about 
you. Out of your mental world proceed the conscious activi- 
ties which enable you to play a part in the realms of nature 
and society. God, the individuals and worlds which reveal 
him, meet in your consciousness to constitute your universe. 
Self-consciousness is fundamental to that in you which en- 
ables you to choose, to will, and to react; thus everywhere 
mind, and nought but mind, proves to be fundamental in all 
experience, although consciousness itself implies a spiritual 
reality or egohood, in order to be itself fundamental to all 
else that the universe holds. 

For the New Thought, therefore, the mind is that which 
receives impressions both from within and from without, from 
nature and God, from the soul and from the minds of others. 
It is the conscious medium which unites the soul with the 
world. It is not itself the active agent ; activity is the right of 
the soul. It is by no means changeless, but is kept alive by the 
wealth of sensations from without, and the stream of reac- 
tions from within. It is the vehicle of volition and deed, the 
transforming medivm of thought, that, of course, with which 
we directly deal in the endeavor to effect changes in the 
outer world. 
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If now, we ask what is the law whereby ideas on the one 
hand, and sensations on the other, become effectual in their 
impression upon the mind, the answer clearly is, attention. 
The soul sits in contemplation of the great stream of life, un- 
til an idea comes before it which is especially interesting; just 
as in walking along a crowded thoroughfare one passes a sea 
of faces without giving more thought to one than to another 
until one face stands out above the rest, and one almost for- 
gets that other people are present. That face is looked at, 
and afterwards mentally recalled, until it makes aa impression 
upon the mind. In the same way an engaging idea is held 
in thought long enough to be added to the store of ideas that 
make up our more conscious thinking. An idea must ¢nterest 
the mind, it must wn attention, or it will pass ineffectively 
by, though it be supported by the most strenuously logical 
argument. Therefore, if you would impress an ideal upon the 
mind, give yourself to the realization of its meaning for a suf- 
ficient length of time fully to grasp and hold it. 

To attain the ability thus effectively to direct the mind, 
the New Thought advises the practice of concentration, or in 
other words, the attainment of self-control. One is to learn 
to marshal the tendencies of the mind, so that they may be 
held together as a unit by the chosen ideal. To this end, one 
should set apart times for silent meditation, by one’s self, 
preferably in a room where the surroundings are favorable to 
spiritual thought. In New Thought terms, this is called “en- 
tering the silence.” As this is one of the most marked prac- 
tices of the new faith, we must bear its meaning constantly 
in mind in the endeavor to grasp the doctrine as a whole. 

As the object of entering the silence is the development of 
spiritual poise, which shall in turn lead to spiritual self-con- 
trol and the ability wisely to direct one’s thought forces, the 
mind should of course concern itself with spiritual thoughts. 
It is here that the doctrine of the immanent Spirit comes into 
play. One is to disconnect the thought, so far as possible, 


from the external world, and, selecting some of the many ideal 
suggestions making toward that end, turn the thought upon 
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the soul, and consider its relationship with Spirit. The defi- 
nite thought or suggestion is the means to the higher end of 
actual apprehension of the Spirit, of immediate communion 
with the Father. It serves as a magnetic center, gradually 
to draw to it the diffused powers of thought until they shall 
be focused in the spiritual direction. Then one is to think 
more and more of the Spirit and less of the words, assimilat- 
ing from its living presence, and at the same time stamping 
upon the concentrated mind the clear-cut outlines of the indi- 
vidual ideal. This consciousness is to be maintained until 
one feels a spirit of repose or restfulness, a quiet, gentle state 
of mind tending to calm the whole life. Then one should 
turn once more to the great marching world of beings and 
things, bearing with one this spirit of restfulness and peace. 

That such experiences gradually bring about changes in 
the outer life, every one can testify who has faithfully prac- 
tised this method. That they have even wrought marvelous 
transformations upon nervous and finely organized individ- 
uals, many, too, can bear witness. It seems, indeed, a God- 
send, the development of this method of meditation, in these 
days when the hurrying, worrying, and nervous spirit of the 
age presses in upon our peace with such insistence. Surely 
the acquisition of this practice is alone sufficient to repay 
those who investigate the New Thought. 

But we have not yet considered how and why these ideals 
of individuality and psychic self-control, these moments of 
silence and divine communion can thus become parts of our 
actual self. This is due, says the New Thought, to the sub- 
conscious mind. The conscious state, whether that of sensa- 
tion, intellection, or volition, passivity, definite thought or 
activity, is not the whole mind or self. There is a deeper, 
hidden part of us, beneath the domain of consciousness, the 
“subliminal self,” as F. W. H. Meyers calls it. This part of 
the mind probably never sleeps, but is ever engaged in turning 
and re-turning our ideas. Here is the great storehouse of 
ideas, and here our thoughts are gathered, again to come to 
consciousness as fully developed conceptions. 
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We all have evidence of this subconscious working, in the 
fact that ideas stay with us until they become ripened con- 
victions. We decide to do a thing, then forget about it. 
But the subconscious self reminds us. We desire to write a 
discourse upon a certain theme, and the subconscious mind 
collects all ideas bearing upon it from the pigeon-holes of 
thought. We try to forget unpleasant experiences and sins, 
but the ever-watchful self will not permit them to fall into 
oblivion until they have been recalled a sufficient number of 
times to teach their full lesson. Yet this same subconscious- 
ness which insists that we learn our moral lessons, is, upon 
other occasions, our willing servant. It receives the decisive 
ideal suggestions as the words of one whose will is law, there- 
upon proceeding to execute the commands as rapidly as the 
laws which govern the formation of habits shall permit. For 
here again, it is attention which governs, that which interests, 
absorbs, makes a dynamic impression. It is only a question 
of time when, after due persistence and patience, the subcon- 
scious mind shall yield itself implicitly to the commands of 
the actively conscious self. 

Our next point is to consider how a suggestion given to 
the mind transforms itself into the phenomena of physical 
forms. Here, of course, the New Thought is still a pioneer 
in an unknown realm; for no one has bridged the chasm 
between mind and matter except by an hypothesis. But 
since a large part of human knowledge is in reality composed 
of hypotheses, we may well be as bold as our fellows, and 
plunge hopefully into the uncertain realm. All that is 
needed, say the physicists, to construct the world, is matter 
and motion. Surely, we are made aware of the physical 
world through its varied motions. A live, moving world 
could alone make itself known, and a live mind could alone 
know it. Life, or motion, activity of some sort we find, 
therefore, common to both mind and matter. The activity 
of the mind may, indeed, be deemed simply an infinitely finer, 
and therefore invisible, mode of motion of the one Life or 
Spirit, of which matter is the most objective, and, therefore, 
the coarser mode of motion. 
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Starting with some inert substance such as a rock, we have 
first its definite outline, made such as it is by the balance of 
forces pressing from within it and weighing upon it. If we 
bring the body in contact with the rock, force meets force, 
and we have the sensation of resistance. This sensation is 
associated with the pressure of bones and muscles, running 
back to a feeling of effort as we try to move the rock. It 
starts up, in other words, a nerve vibration running to the 
brain, giving rise there to molecular motion, and, finally, by a 
leap across the chasm, the coarser vibration of the brain is 
transmuted into the finer motion of conscious sensation. 
The sensation is perceived and judged according to our state 
of intellectual development, finally giving rise to what we 
call an idea. 

Let us now retrace the process. An idea arises in con- 
sciousness which arouses interest or attention. It is an 
objective need or want, and we choose it, or will to attain it. 
We then consider what actions are necessary to procure it, 
and formulate these actions into a mental picture or motor 
image. Then, by a mysterious process, we set the wheels in 
motion, or, in other words, exert ourselves, make a move, 
make an effort whose activity is translated into molecular 
motion, nerve-vibration, the feeling that we are contracting 
the muscles, and finally into a motion of arms and legs 
toward the desired object. Thus we have completed the 
circuit. In general terms, we can say that the idea passes 
through a gradual transition down into the physical act and 
back again to the idea. Thus is explained, in a measure at 
least, the secret of interchange between the mental world 
and the physical. 

But as the inception of motion, or its beginning in a con- 
scious affirmation, is the central interest for the New Thought, 
we must again turn our attention to the development of the 
inner world. From the New Thought point of view, causa- 
tion is always mental. Matter receives the impress of 
thought ; it does not originate it, nor does it give rise to its 
changes. Yet it does not follow that I always consciously 
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cause either my happiness or misery, my health or disease ; 
for my subconscious mind is a part of me which is readily 
amenable to suggestion. When, for example, one describes 
a painful sensation to a physician, and receives, in return, an 
account of the diseases the trouble is likely to run into, the 
physician’s description may have an effect upon the mind 
scarcely suspected at the time. Then, too, one’s whole habit 
of life, if one has lived under the old thought, has a tendency 
to create disease, if once the sensation be allowed to interest 
the attention and elicit fear. That “fear is the backbone of 
disease,” the disciples of the New Thought have no question. 
In order fully to account for disease, one must, therefore, 
search deeply into the whole habit of life of the person 
suffering from it. 

Accordingly, real entrance into the precincts of the New 
Thought world means that one shall pass through a long 
period of self-revelation, or coming to consciousness of that 
which has hampered, oppressed, sickened, and enslaved the 
spirit. In other words, the process is the search for freedom. 
Consider for a moment the habits of life into which we are 
born. There are certain social conventions or customs and 
alleged requirements, there is a theological bias, a general 
view of the world, a theory of sin and salvation, of heaven 
and a future state, and some conception of a God, perhaps 
that of a great man reigning on a throne. There are con- 
servative ideas in regard to our early training, our education, 
marriage, and occupation in life. Following close upon this, 
there is a long series of anticipations, namely, that we shall 
suffer certain children’s diseases, diseases of middle life and 
of old age; the thought that we shall grow old, lose our 
faculties and again become childlike, while crowning all is 
the fear of death. Then there is a long line of particular 
fears and trouble-bearing expectations, such, for example, as 
ideas associated with certain articles of food, the dread of the 
east wind, the terrors of hot weather, the aches and pains 
associated with cold weather, the fear of catching cold if. one 
sits ina draught, the coming of hay-fever upon the fourteenth 
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of August in the middle of the day, and so on through a long 
list of fears, dreads, worriments, anxieties, anticipations, 
expectations, pessimisms, morbidities, and the whole ghostly 
train of fateful shapes which our fellowmen, and especially 
physicians, are ready to help us conjure up, an array worthy 
to rank with Bradley’s “unearthly ballet of bloodless cate- 
gories,” ' 

But this is not all. This vast army is swelled by innumer- 
able volunteers from daily life,—the fear of accident, the 
possibility of calamity, the loss of property, the chance of 
robbery, of fire, or the outbreak of war. And it is not 
deemed sufficient to fear for ourselves. When a friend is 
taken ill, we must forthwith fear the worst, and apprehead 
death. If one meets with sorrow, we must console by 
rehearsing all the calamities of a similar nature we can think 
of. If one whom we greet upon the street looks ill, we 
should immediately say, “How badly you look.” Sympathy 
means to enter into, and increase another's suffering, by 
dwelling upon-it. When we call upon a friend, we are to call 
up the pictures of the suffering we have witnessed, and fur- 
nish forth the most delectable tale of our own woes. If we 
are a professional nurse, it should be our special province to 
rehearse the sufferings of those whom we have attended in 
the past, and this, too, in the presence of the one whom we 
are at present attending. 

But, says the critic, man has accustomed himself to fear all 
this because it is actually present in human life. Very true. 
Yet to think about it, dwell upon it, rehearse the details, and 
call up the mental pictures, is precisely the way to have such 
misery Continue. To open the mind to it is to invite it. We 
create what we expect. Our thought ought rather to be 
turned the other way, and even though calamity and disease 
may come, we should take every means, both mental and 
physical, to prevent their coming. The office of the New 
Thought is, therefore, to create an entirely different habit of 
mind, leading in the hopeful direction. 

First, we are to become accustomed to the way of thinking 
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about God and the soul, which I have already suggested as the 
starting-point of the New Thought. Then we are to give 
fullest play to hope. We are to look for the good in people, 
and talk about pleasant, helpful events when we meet them. 
Sensational news and the details of crime and accidents are to 
have place neither in our thought nor in our conversation. 
Weare to be duly cautious, but never expect accidents. Pru- 
dence in the care of the body is emphasized as a needed 
principle, by the common-sense wing of the New Thought, 
while many believe in systematic exercise for the body. We 
are to enjoy a little fresh air, if we like, without deeming it 
poison-crammed. We are entirely to disabuse the mind of 
the belief that a certain round of diseases must come to us. 
We should anticipate good health, strength, happiness, an 
abundance of physical comfort, freshened faculties, an ever- 
young spirit, being careful, of course, to adapt the general 
conduct toward that end. We should expect such salvation, 
such a future or heaven, as our own deeds prepare for us, 
and therefore invite. We may confidently believe that money, 
friends, opportunities to do good, marriage, whatever the 
heart longs for, will come as rapidly as we deserve, literally 
that “our own shall come to us.” Ina word, we should be 
generally, definitely, hourly, a/ways optimistic, hopeful, re- 
ceptive to the good. 

But our wiser mental life should not end here, for we have 
the work to undo of all the gossips, meddlers, bad news- 
mongers, pessimists, and trouble-breeders of the world. 
When we think of people, whether foes or friends, we are to 
hold only good thoughts concerning them. When we speak 
to them, we are to express that which shall help them out of 
trouble, not, through wrong sympathy, keep them in it. We 
are to carry with us an atmosphere of hope and cheer, help- 
ing them to become calmer, less nervous, free from worry. 
We are to send out thoughts of the All-good whenever we 
think of humanity. We are to live in and for the good, think 
it, be it, do it, spread it abroad, invest our whole presence 
with its beauty and love. 
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With this I surely have said enough to show that the 
search for mental causes means nothing less than a ransack- 
ing of the whole nature, resulting in a complete change of 
front. One must be sufficiently self-conscious to catch the 
thought in the act of going forth in the old direction, inhibit 
it, and send out the New Thought instead. If, for example, 
a slightly painful sensation comes before your consciousness, 
as if to discover whether you are willing to harbor it or not, 
instead of naming and fearing that it may lead into disease, 
instead of shutting your consciousness into it, open out and 
away from it, as matter of insignificance, and permit no doubt 
or fear to mingle with it. Remember that the continuance 
of a sensation in the mind depends upon the attention 
bestowed upon it. Many a disciple of the new faith has 
caught himself in the inceptive stage of what would, under 
the old thought, have led to some well-known disease, but 
understanding the power of the direction of mind, has given 
the tendency the other turn, and thus escaped the dread 
trouble. 

That we may thus seize and inhibit, or redirect our 
thoughts in their first stages, when they may turn either to- 
ward fear or toward hope, into fear or out of it, is a fact 
which anyone may prove, and, proving it, learn to arrest unde- 
sirable thoughts before they have gone out to play mischief 
with our sensations. Throughout the day, ideas and emotions 
present themselves in this two-fold form. The temptation 
to distrust comes side by side with the prompting to believe 
in the goodness of another. Hate and love come thus linked 
and opposed, also blame and charity, fault-finding and appre- 
ciation, despair and courage, weakness and strength, lower 
self and higher self, personality and impersonality, or, to put 
it more pointedly still, selfishness and altruism. We may 
enter into the one or the other, if we will—the choice is 
ours—and, entering, we reap the consequences of our choice. 

This leads us to a yet deeper phase of the New Thought; 
namely, the close association between our moral and spiritual 
natures and the problem of disease. Ultimately, from this 
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point of view, one is not free from disease until one is free 
from self. This far-delving into the constitution of our 
moods has, therefore,a much deeper significance than the 
mere healing of the body. It means the purification of mind 
and heart as well—the perfecting of character, the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life. 

But, you ask, is this not Christianity? Yes. It is Jesus’s 
doctrine shorn of the dogmas of the church, which the liberal 
exponents of the New Thought, luckily, do not accept, though 
they do not antagonize it. It is practical Christianity, the 
re-discovery of a phase of Christian teaching during long 
ages neglected by the church; namely, the connection be- 
tween sin and sickness, the application of Christian doctrine 
to the healing of disease. All, in fact, that the New Thought 
followers ask of anyone is, that one live the Christ life, and, 
living it, apply it in such detail that the whole being shall 
respond, physically, mentally, socially, and spiritually. Yet 
the New Thought has from the first been compelled to meet 
the prejudice of the church, which thereby gives the lie to 
its own doctrine. Its dogmatic claim that the day of miracles 
is past is no longer accepted, for it is believed that Jesus’s 
works can be reproduced by those who understand the law 
that governed them. The New Thought therefore traces its 
descent from the Christianity of Jesus, elaborated and aided by 
the marvelous development of the practical psychology of today. 

Yet, because of this close connection with Christianity, the 
student of the New Thought must be all the more careful in 
self-scrutiny, that its enslaving dogmas may be eliminated. 
For narrowness in religion is deemed one of the causes of 
disease, since it narrows the life, compresses and draws in 
the tissues. Breadth of thought is thus demanded as one of 
the essentials of admission to this realm of the larger hope 
and health. It is not strange, then, to see its followers advo- 
cating the brotherhood of man and universal religion, nor to 
see them, at Greenacre and other centers of thought, where 
Oriental thought has of late had a hearing, listening to all 
phases of spiritual and metaphysical doctrine. 
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The most laudable phase of the New Thought is, in fact, 
the broad sympathy, the social life which it inculcates. 
Many of its advocates really live the theory they teach, even 
carrying it so far as constantly to call the outsider’s atten- 
tion to his lapses into pessimistic thought. They believe im- 
plicitly in the All-good. “All is good” is, in fact, the motto 
of many. Whatever defects this statement may have, when 
taken universally, or when applied to the problems of ethics, 
it is sound, at least, in intent; namely, the belief that every- 
thing that comes, is, in some respect at least, meant for our 
good. It is our part to be awake to the good, and think only 
of that. In the endeavor to be true to this ideal, the New 
Thought followers have shown a most beautiful spirit. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the New Thought bea sov- 
ereign remedy for all ills, even evil itself, it inust strike deep 
into the life. It is, in a word, the remedy of understanding. 
“Know thyself,” for self-knowledge reveals that quality or 
tendency in us, in mind, doctrine, or temperament, which is 
still undeveloped, still hostile to the Spirit, still trouble- 
bearing and selfish. “The explanation is the cure.” The 
explanation of how we have stood in our own light and cre- 
ated misery and disease out of that which wisdom would have 
enabled us to turn into its opposite. 

Hence has gone out the report that disease is deemed by 
New Thought advocates only “an error of the mind.” This 
may be true of the superficial, but not so of the common- 
sense disciples, who frankly admit the physical conditions of 
disease, but say that the fact that it became disease was due 
to a wrong attitude toward it—to ignorance and the trouble- 
making habits of life and thought of which I have spoken. 
More truly, disease is a product of our way of living, phys- 
ically as well as mentally, and must be driven from the world 
by wiser life. 

If you are to apply New Thought principles when you are 
in trouble or disease, consider what your life is, how your dis- 
position colors conduct, how habit binds, how false belief 
limits, and fear enslaves. Penetrate even to the issuing point 
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of thought, and, by calm self-control, learn to send out only 
wise ideas. Cultivate hope and the love of the beautiful. 
Whenever there is an alternative, lean toward the optimistic 
side, and cast the balance for all that is uplifting, outgoing, 
progressive. 

As an aid to this process, the New Thought suggests, be- 
side the use of ideal suggestions, the formation of clear-cut 
mental pictures of ourselves as we ought to be, in permanent 
health. Since haunting mental pictures are potent causes 
of disease—such, for example, as the memory of death-bed 
scenes, accidents, scenes of intense suffering, and the like— 
mental pictures of an opposite character are naturally helpful 
and health-giving. Some, indeed, go so far as to affirm that 
these ideal pictures are real now, while the sad pictures are 
illusory. But the common-sense believers regard them rather 
as incentives to action, ideas which may be gradually realized 
according to the laws of evolution; that is, they are deemed 
true of the soul zow, and may slowly become true of the 
body. 

The value, the potency of ideals, as I have tried to show, is 
the great practical truth on which the New Thought most 
strongly insists. The development, namely, from within 
outward, from small to great; first, the prompting, the desire 
or aspiration, then the definite idea or thought-seed, the 
vision, mental picture, image held in mind; next, the period 
of regeneration, change, conflict, disturbance, opposition; 
then the accelerated period of growth; and, finally, the ac- 
complishment in the outer world. Is not this the record of 
all mental growth, the power of mind that lifts the world, 
finally carrying everything before it? Is there any limit to 
accomplishment by this patient method of evolution? 

Il faut reculer, pour mieux sauter, says the proverb. 
Study the past to see how the present has grown out of it. 
Study the present to learn its tendencies, to learn where to 
cast your vote. Then formulate your ideal and hold fast to 
it till it does its work. Life thus becomes a definite science. 
What I wish to emphasize above all, in this exposition of the 
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New Thought, is the fact that it can become, that it is, in part, 
already a science. At the outset, I defined it as partly a 
reaction from the extreme physical science of the day. Re 
actions from extremes are apt to be extreme. But the 
balance is now rapidly being attained. That the New 
Thought philosophy contains a certain wealth of practical 
truth scarcely realized by its own disciples must be clear 
from the foregoing. The possibilities have only begun to be 
sounded ; no one yet knows the limits of dynamic thought. 
Already the New Thought practice has led many a person 
to study the profounder problems of exact metaphysics. 
Everywhere it has attracted medical attention and caused the 
physician to think that he, too, must study mental influence 
and apply the mental cure. Slowly, but surely, it is leaving 
its impress upon the church; while many who once opposed 
it now preach the doctrine from their pulpits. And the time 
must come when it shall win universal attention and prompt 
the investigation of followers of exact science. 

But I do not wish to lose sight, in this discussion, of the 
eminently practical and spiritual side of the New Thought. 
Perhaps, in closing, I can best suggest its more spiritual phase 
by a brief comparison with other schemes of thought. I 
have already said that it is in practical accord with Chris- 
tianity. Is it in harmony with Spiritualism? So far as its 
belief in the soul is concerned, yes. But from the mental 
healer’s point of view, spiritual help comes directly from the 
great All-spirit, instead of from disembodied or advanced 
souls. A few healers, it is true, believe in obsession by 
spirits, and many, no doubt, believe we can interchange 
thoughts with spirits; for the possibility of thought trans- 
ference is universally accepted among followers of the New 
Thought. But possible relationship with spirits is kept in 
the background. The cause of trouble is found in the in- 
dividual. Therefore in the individual must be found the path- 
way of escape. Mediumship generally means sacrifice of 
individuality, and is of course to be avoided. Moreover, there 
is much that is unhealthy, morbid, and weakening in psychic 
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experiences, so-called. Therefore the New Thought sage 
says, Keep clear of them. 

Is it like Theosophy? In so far as Theosophy is occult, 
no; nor do its followers, as a rule, accept the theory of re- 
incarnation. 

Does it accept the evolutionary theory of the universe? 
Logically speaking, it ought unqualifiedly to accept it, for the 
entire practical doctrine of the realization of ideals, on which 
I have laid such stress, is founded on the principle of evo- 
lution. But many of its believers have not yet thrown off 
the old dogma of creationism, and apparently do not see that 
they are trying to ride two horses at once. Evolution through 
spiritual causation is, however, a fundamental tenet of the 
more advanced phase of the new faith, and its universal 
acceptance is only a question of time. 

Is it similar to the Oriental philosophy expounded by the 
Swamis? Superficiaily, and from the point of view of those 
who indiscriminately accept all philosophy as good, yes. But 
for the thoughtful there are fundamental differences, although 
many at present have strong Oriental leanings. In the first 
place, the Swamis, strange to say, although usually broadly 
tolerant, have little patience with the theory of mental heal- 
ing. The other differences I can make plain by a series of 
antitheses. The Swamis emphasize the great, fixed Absolute, 
“the infinite ocean of wisdom and bliss,” into which flows 
the soul like a river; while the New Thought emphasizes the 
other half of the truth about the soul, the progressive in- 
dividual, ever more and more distinctly himself. To the 
Swami, non-resistant thought is most advisable; to the new 
faith advocate, affirmative, claiming, positive thought. The 
one looks forward to a Nirvana where work may cease at last ; 
the other toa heaven abounding in richer opportunities for 
work. The one accepts reincarnation ; the other does not. 
The one is an exponent of conservative philosophy, and if his 
logic is to be followed, is pessimistic, one who agrees with 
Schopenhauer ; the other is progressive, inculcating optimism. 
The ‘Swami says there is no freedom of the will; the New 
Thought inserts freedom as the corner-stone of its temple. 
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But I have said enough to contrast the two beliefs, al- 
though antitheses are apt to be unfair. I express the hope, 
and I say it advisedly, after a careful comparison of the two 
systems of thought, that the tendency toward Orientalism 
will go no further.* For the New Thought is young, full of 
promise, abounding in possibilities, firm in the conviction 
that individuality is of ultimate worth, strong in its belief in 
freedom, and vigorous in affirmation of positive, hopeful 
thought. If it should come under the sway of conservative 
acceptance of fateful reincarnationism, there would be little 
hope of its accomplishing all it has undertaken to do, all it 
may do if it keep awake and alive. Not that Orientalism is 
not as near the truth as any philosophy, but that the hope of 
the New Thought lies in its maintaining individuality, in its 
avoidance of fatalism and pantheism. Moreover, I am con- 
vinced that Oriental meditation is subject to a certain 
illusion which independence may help the New Thought to 
avoid. And even if reincarnation be true, the moral philos- 
ophy which it inculcates is absolutely opposed to that implied 
in the New Thought. If, therefore, the New Thought ever 
arrives at the conclusion that reincarnation is true, it must be 
upon different moral grounds. If it sometime arrive at the 
same end, let it therefore discover its own pathway. 

But how far does the New Thought differ from the trans- 
cendental philosophy to which, as I have said, its metaphysi- 
cal principles are closely allied? In not being concerned so 
much with truth for its own sake, not so much with specula- 
tive as with practical truth. Its advocates do not usually 
care for logical deduction. They do not trace out their 
theory of the divine nature far enough to see that it is in- 
compatible with the Swami’s Absolute, or to discover its 
relationship to the Hegelian Absolute. Nor do they take 
note of the ethical philosophy implied in their belief in 
freedom, and its entire negation of the doctrine of fate, so 
widely held in the Orient. It matters not to them that 
physiological psychology implies that man has no soul. For 


* I shall consider the Vedanta philosophy at length in a separate article. 
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them, man is just this free, active individual soul which their 
own practice discovers and leads them to believe in, and God 
is just the everpresent Spirit we feel. They might win 
wider attention among thinking people if they did thus delve 
into exact science. But, meanwhile, they are content to 
labor and to wait, leaving to the critic the opportunity 
squarely and sharply to define these issues. Since then, it 
is the Spirit on which they lay stress, in the spirit we must 
meet them, and at least before we pass negative judgment, 
make sure we apprehend their method and motive. 

One of the first essentials, is the careful distinction be- 
tween the New Thought and christian science. The latter 
term should be limited solely to the doctrines and methods, 
the text-books and church of Mrs. Eddy, author of “ Science 
and Health.’ With this half fanatical, personality-worship- 
ing movement the New Thought has no more connection 
than exists between the Free Religious Association and the 
Pope of Rome. The sfzrit, the rationale of the New 
Thought, is entirely different. 

The spirit of the New Thought is “love of the best,” love 
for the good, the hopeful and restful. Into the deep pre- 
cints of the inner world it goes, in search of the heart of 
life. There it seeks communion with the Highest. 
There it seeks to be renewed and strengthened. Out from 
the sanctuary within it proceeds, carrying its messages of 
comfort, its word of hope and help. He who would enter 
there in very truth must remove the sandals of self. He 
who enters will find life’s opportunities increased a thousand 
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ETHICS OF THE SINGLE TAX. 


I. THE DUTY OF CHRISTIANS. 


HE great merit of the single tax is its adaptibility. In- 
T deed, it would be difficult to conceive of a religious or 
social propaganda which does not need to include its 
essential doctrine. Especially should all Christian associa- 
tions, taking their name from the great religious and social 
reformer of Judea, feel interested in the ethical side of the 
single tax, which embodies the essence of Christianity. It 
will bear to be measured by the golden rule. Land monopoly 
is a distinct violation of the injunction, “Do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you.” For a compara- 
tively few people to appropriate and control that which is the 
bounty of the Creator to all, is subversive of Christianity, and 
is the underlying cause of social confusion. Yet today such 
an assertion is popularly held to be a mere abstraction, or 
“glittering generality.” 

How can we reconcile the fact that with all the church and 
philanthropic organizations of the land, the evils to be abated 
grow faster than the engine of reform, and that sincere workers 
in the field of human amelioration, lament that the tide of 
vice and misery is a rising and not an ebbing one ? 

To talk with any earnest laborer among the poor, hoping 
' for tidings of fundamental improvement is to court disappoint- 
ment. That is, when the work is viewed in the aggregate. 
Here and there are cheering examples of individual salvation, 
of brands plucked from the burning; but who ventures to 
assert that the destructive fires are lessened by all our ex- 
pensive efforts? Over this state of things it is common to 
express astonishment. The inadequate success of such labor 
expended assumes the form of mystery, but when anything is 
mysterious there is always the prescriptive right to assume 
that it is of the Lord’s ordaining. On the pages of history, 
how many evils that puzzled the time were attributed to 
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divine purpose, and afterwards proved to be merely the 
results of human ignorance or greed! 

The advocates of the single tax believe that the true cause 
of the social wrongs, so generally considered inscrutable, is 


the unjust misappropriation of land, or natural opportunity, 
which is the comprehensive term. Nor is this conviction 
peculiar to the followers of Henry George. It has been 
forced upon human consciousness since the days of the Bible, 
as is demonstrated by scripture texts and the expression of 
writers through the centuries since literature began. But 
the remedy had not been perceived before the publication of 
“Progress and Poverty,” in which it was made plain. Our 
mission is to urge the trial of that remedy, and to persuade 
the people that justice is the greatest solvent in the world; that 
the power to perpetuate practical slavery, which the control 
of land confers upon the landlord, has in it no element of 
justice or equity. 

One of the important functions of a Christian association 
is to procure employment for industrious men who seek work. 
It is a common reply, when the over-crowded avenues of 
industry, from sheer congestion, shut out many industrious 
and honest laborers, that “any one who really wishes to work 
and deserves to find it, need not be idle.” Nothing is farther 
from the fact, as any one who attempts to find a situation 
for worthy applicants knows from experience. Even now, 
in Boston, men accomplished in their vocation as bank em- 
ployees, through long years of faithful service, are filled with 
anxiety at the prospect of enforced idleness which is to come 
with the speedy extinction of nine national banks. Under 
existing conditions the mere thought of losing employment 
everywhere haunts men and women whose daily labor is their 
daily bread. 

Why should this be possible? In a country and a world 
with excess of opportunity, with more work than workers, 
why should the reverse seem the fact? It is this fear of 
want that generates greed and competition of a cruel species. 
We are trying to make the reason plain, and to show that 
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the unholy divorce of labor and laborers is a man-made and 
curable infliction. 

There is nothing of the divine in it, and when the fact is 
clear, the efficiency of all religious organizations will be mul- 
tiplied a thousand-fold. We affirm that such a state of things 
is unreasonable and monstrous, possible only for the reason 
that the laws have been made, as all statutes that oppress are 
made, at the dictation of men who profit by them. Not 
enacted so much with the intention of injuring others as of 
profiting the lawmakers. In this way systems of wrong are 
rooted, and around them existing customs and interests grow 
and cling. When they become intolerable their overthrow 
through force and bloodshed entails a further curse. Such is 
the lesson of history. 

The calmest and most optimistic observer who faces un- 
flinchingly the problems which threaten society to-day, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the dangers impending, if 
current tendencies are unchecked. Unrest is universal, and 
the men who once toiled unthinkingly and without hope, are 
stirred with new impulses bred of increased general intelli- 
gence and extended suffrage. The masses are thinking, and, 
with thought, feeling becomes more acute. Wrongs dis- 
cerned are not long borne with stolid indifference. 


In the words of Henry George : 


“ Between democratic ideas and the aristocratic adjust- 
‘ments of society there is an irreconcilable conflict. . . 
We cannot go on permitting men to vote, and forcing them 
to tramp. We cannot go on educating boys and girls in our 
public schools, and then denying the inalienable right to the 
bounty of the Creator. Even now, in old bottles the new 
wine begins to ferment, and elemental forces gather for the 
strife.” 


And the great leader who a year ago laid down his life in 
unselfish conflict, sounded ever the note of hope above the 
note of discouragement. After the warning came always 
the word of cheer, and how many hearts have been uplifted 
by this assurance : 
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“ But if, while there is yet time, we turn to Justice and 
obey her, if we trust Liberty and follow her, the dangers 
which now threaten must disappear, the forces that now 
menace will turn to agencies of elevation.” 


With what eloquence he depicted the possibilities of the 
race under the conditions possible to civilization, looking to 
“the Golden Age of which poets have sung and high-raised 
seers have told in metaphor.” Of these things Christians, 
singly or in associations, must concern themselves, if the 
spirit as well as the name of the Master is to be regarded. 


WILLIAM LLoyp GARRISON. 
Brookline, Mass. 


II. THE LAND AND THE GOSPEL. 


A study of the land question is now absolutely necessary 
to an understanding of the field of modern Christianity. The 


whole science of ethics must be rewritten, and made to stand 
upon its proper basis. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a short 
expression for the sum total of forces that make for peace, 
happiness, and unity between man and man, and between 
man and God. There is no real good advocated by any hu- 
man being on earth that is not a partial embodiment and ex- 
pression of some phase of the good will of God toward the 
human race. All good is Christian, while all evil is anti- 
Christian. The problem is to find specific phases of the good 
to combat and displace specific phases of the evil so persist- 
ent and omnipresent in the world today. 

Among the forces that make for the improvement of earthly 
conditions, and preparation for a future life, is that commonly 
called the single tax. 

What is the single tax? It is a self-consistent, truly scien- 
tific and Christian theory of the solution of some of the most 
vexing problems of the civilization of today. That the truth 
contained in this theory would, if applied, transform the po- 
litical, industrial, social, and religious conditions of today, 
other things being equal, is the growing conviction of thous- 
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ands of intelligent men throughout the world. For one, I 
believe this with all my heart. Not only so, but, on the other 
side, I am convinced that society cannot be permanently im- 
proved morally or religiously, without the truth contained in 
the theory of the single tax. Therefore, it constitutes, in my 
mind, an essential part of the truth of Christianity. It may 
seem strange to some that what is regarded by many as sim- 
ply an economic theory should constitute part of a man’s re- 
ligion. Probably I shall be able to make this plain as I go on. 

There are very many living issues today on which the 
Christianity of the church has nothing to say, but there is no 
living issue, and never will be, on which the Christianity of 
Christ will be silent or deaf. Analyzing our thought and 
getting back as far as we can, we find we have three 
primitive ideas. These are God, the world,and man. How 
do we become possessed of these? We get them in either 
of two ways. 

First, we assume the existence of an absolute cause, self- 
existent, eternal, and personal, as a necessary postulate. 
From this, the creation of the world and man follow as a 
logical consequence. Or, beginning from beneath with the 
psychological fact of self-consciousness, we find its correlative 
in the fact of world-consciousness, and through both these 
we arrive at the third primitive idea in God-consciousness. 
Now you will notice that whether you start from above or 
below, the intermediate term is the world. Thus, from a 
naturalistic standpoint, the world mediates between God and 
man. Through the world God comes to man, by a thousand 
avenues arid in manifold forms of blessing. True theism, in 
opposition to deism, presents God as both transcendental 
and immanent. It is the divine immanence in the world 
that makes nature unspeakably sacred. Through the med- 
iating world God not only comes to man, but man goes to 
God. God intended man to be happy, nobie, and Godlike. 

Second — It is as clear that man is constituted for happi- 
ness as that a watch is constituted for keeping time. 

Third—It is self-evident that the world is fitted to pro- 
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vide the material conditions and elements through which, in 
large degree, that happiness, nobility, and Godlikeness are to 
be realized. 

These three derivative ideas, again, all fit into one another 
in nature. God intended man should find nourishment for 
his physical powers ; these growing in strength were intended 
to provide the material basis for the growth and exercise of 
his intellectual and moral powers, and these evidently are in- 
tended to enable him to find, through the adequate interpre- 
tation of nature, the God who created him and loves him, by 
knowing and loving whom in return man was to find the 
highest good and the goal of his being. 

Now, in the light of these facts, it is not easy to imagine 
anything more monstrous than that one man should shut out 
his fellows from the above twofold use of the world; that is, 
of nature. Those who are acquainted with the economic use 
of the term “land,” know that it is equivalent to all natural 
forces. In other words, it is equivalent to the word “ world.” 
It is evident that on theological grounds, quite as much as 
on economic grounds, it is absolutely necessary that the 
mediating agency of the world, so far as known law is con- 
cerned, should be kept open equally to the use of all God’s 
children. 

Can this be done? We affirm that it can, and that by the 
simple act of taking the unearned increment in land values 
for public uses. This is economically and theologically what 
the single tax proposes to do, and beyond a doubt it will 
do it. 

The consequences that would flow to poor, suffering hu- 
manity from the adoption of this principle are so deep and 
far-reaching and subtle that no human being can begin to 
estimate the benefits. I will hint at a few of them. 

First — It would forever solve the tenement house prob- 
lem. If there is one crime on earth that cries more loudly 
than another to God for vengeance, it is that of the way the 
poor are crowded together and obliged to inhale the foul 
vapors that arise there day and night as the very fumes of 
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hell. I can understand how incarnate devils, out of whom 
all sense of right had long been crushed, could treat human 
beings thus; but that men should so treat their fellows, and 
all for the love of gain, I cannot understand. I believe there 
is positively no other remedy for this evil and blot upon 
civilization. Benevolently disposed people sometimes pro- 
pose building parks in the midst of these districts. The 
result of their aid is simply to raise rents in the neighbor- 
hood of the park, and thus drive back the poor and huddle 
them more closely together in some other quarter, and give 
the landlord the advantage of increased rents. The present 
method of taxation makes it profitable for the landlord to 
keep his tenement house out of repair and to have poor drain- 
age. The single tax would make it absolutely necessary for 
him to construct good houses and give the best drainage. If 
the single tax did nothing more than this for our great cities, 
it ought to commend itself to every true follower of Jesus 
Christ. 

Second —.It would stop the unnatural fiow of population 
from the rural districts to the cities, and make life in both 
healthier and nobler. 

Third — It would provide the basic conditions for an equi- 
table distribution of wealth. It is truthfully said that the 
millionaire is the complement of the tramp, and both a grow- 
ing menace to civilization. 

Fourth — It would provide abundant resources for all pur- 
poses, municipal, state, and national. This would do away 
with much political corruption. 

Fifth — It would bring to an end the present awful strug- 
gle for existence, and enable men to live together as brothers, 
and as children of the same God and Father. 


S. S. Craic. 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Ill. ITS BREADTH AND CATHOLICITY. 


The appeal to reason of this doctrine of Henry George, 
whether as a moral philosophy, or as a system of taxation, is 
as universal as is the natural tax (ground rent), which has 
been in automatic and irresistible operation for centuries, in 
every civilized country under the sun. A response to this 
universal appeal only awaits the precipitation of a mass of 
relative ignorance and error now held in solution in the public 
mind regarding the author and his doctrine. The Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League aspires to be the reagent in this 
mental precipitation, and has set its heart upon it that Henry 
George shall be painted as he is, and that there shall be sub- 
stituted a true likeness for the miserable caricature which so 
often disfigures the column of the newspaper, the wall of the 
library, and the tablet of the student’s mind. 

This doctrine of Henry George is broad and catholic like 
the air, the sunshine, and all other bounties which heaven 
sends alike upon the just and the unjust. It knows no dis- 
tinction of race, denomination, party, sect, or creed. It knows 
no socialism, individualism, communism, anarchism, Greek, 
barbarian, bond, or free. It is under all these. Where it 
leaves off, these begin. A single taxer may be any of 
these. All of these should be single taxers. 

There is in the single tax, or natural taxation, nothing of 
technical socialism, which means the assumption by society 
of functions that, to my mind, are primarily individual. It 
is rather a re-socialization of that which by its own nature, in 
its inception and in its growth, can be nothing but socialized, 
but which has been artificially de-socialized. There is in nat- 
ural taxation no communism, if by communism is meant the 
compulsory pooling of the products of human labor. Such 
taxation is, however, the Divine communism of the common 
enjoyment of a natural bounty bestowed upon all in common. 
There is in natural taxation no taint of the anarchism of dis- 
order, It is the recognition of ideal anarchism of law so per- 
fect, self-adjusting, self-operating, that no external force is 
needed to carry it into execution. 
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Its appeal is no less to the Catholic than to the Protestant ; 
no more to the Christian than to the Jew, or the Mohamme- 
dan, or the Pagan; it appeals to Republican, Democrat, and 
Populist, alike. Being a veritable load-stone,— all attraction, 
no repulsion, and with the whole arsenal of arguments on its 
side,—why should it not quickly gather to itself a victorious 
host ? 

Economically, the single tax proposes the displacement 
of an unjust distribution, by a just distribution of wealth. 
Instead of distribution according to special privilege, and tax- 
ation according to ability; it proposes distribution according to 
ability, and taxation according to special privileges, chief of 
which is the private appropriation of ground rent. Morally, 
it offers itself as a fundamental bond of unity to re-enforce 
the great accomplishments already made, and greater efforts 
to be made along the line of Christian agreement. 

Henry George offers to the world, not only a political phi- 
losophy that will stand the test of the gospel, but a religious 
philosophy-also, that temoves a great beam from the eye of 
the Christian Church, enabling it to see clearly where it now 
confesses blindness, and adding to its light a warmth and a 
radiance which the indifference of the world could not 
resist. Hence the persistent disciples of Henry George 
ask Christians to consider this doctrine; to gather to the 
standard of the single tax, and to follow that standard, not 
as the hound follows the fox, winding and redoubling upon its 
own trail, but as the bee flies, and as the carrier-pigeon flies, 
by the instinct of principle, in the straight line that lies be- 
tween right and wrong. 

C. B. FILLesrown. 
Boston, Mass. 














THE THOUSAND AND SECOND KNIGHT. 


WO men walking leisurely up and down the galleries of 
T the palace of the Luxembourg in Paris, stopped and 

scrutinized again a large canvas with its signature: 
J. FLemincs, and its official mark, 








“BOUGHT BY THE STATE.” 





Around the picture, a crowd was gathering. There was 
an absence of the usual whir and whisper of comment in a 
great gallery. You could have heard the proverbial pin drop, 
in the strange silence. 

“I tell you, that’s a picture that makes you cough and con- 
sult your handkerchief ; confound it, and God bless it!” ex- 
claimed one of the two men beneath his breath. “Watch the 
faces over there as they look at it. And what a story it has! 
Don’t refer to the sketch in the catalogue. You never met 
Jack Flemings? Well, I'll tell you the whole story. It’s a 
sensation if ever there was one.”’ 


He was as poor as a rat, this Jack Flemings, poorer than 
the rats of our dear old Latin Quarter, but with the gold-light 
of genius in his glance through his cheap spectacles, a glance 
that made us prophesy “ gold-rimmed frames for you, Jack!” 
as we talked away over our Vermouth cocktails frappé, in 
which Jack always joined us “for the sake of dear old New 
York, comrades.” “But, confound your religious turn of mind, 
old fellow! Start a Renaissance thing, and never mind the 
Face of the Holy Grail. Paint out the prophets and things 
in your blood, Jack. Your ancestry is in your way.” 

For Jack Flemings was tormented with the torment of 
genius, day and night, over a picture that had outlined itself 
in fire upon his brain, a picture to be treated as no other 
brush had ever treated it. Poor old sublime chap! We used 
to hear him mutter some words as he sat alone, after his 
great shivering songs were done: “Where shall I get my 
60 
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Christ?”’ But one could see he was in the divine frenzy of 
his theme. 

And we knew, too, what was at stake for Jack. We knew 
he madly loved a girl and couldn’t get her. The heat of it 
was in his face at night. And when we let him square up 
with us for the Vermouths frappé, and the Laffitte '48, by 
rolling out one of those glorious songs of his that made even 
us hardened old chaps feel a lump in the throat and a thrill 
in the blood—then we quickly dashed in with crayon, carbon, 
leads, washes, anything, that glance of his eye that for just a 
minute gave one a turn in the gardens of The Thousand and 
Second unwritten Knight. “Gods! what a gifted fellow you 
are, Jack!” we shouted. ‘Don’t bea fool. Start a picture 
of the lady to-day. Brush away the prophets. You'll get 
her!” And Jack Flemings would flush up at that. For we 
knew he couldn’t get her, the lotus-bud of that old shriveled 
Faubourg St. Germain. They had met when my lady high- 
born was caracoling through the forest of Fontainebleau, in 
whose green shadows, lengthening into a new-Eden moonlight, 
Jack was sketching, “because he couldn’t find the Lord,” we 
irreverently laughed. My lady high-born had stopped to ad- 
mire the artist’s work, and—there you have it all; or rather, 
you have not, for poor dear genius, Jack, couldn’t have It, the 
veriest blush of beauty unfolding on the old ponds of that 
gigantic Faubourg. But one of us, a day or so later, saw the 
little lady give Jack a picture as she caracoled again through 
the morning of Fontainebleau. 

And suddenly, there was no more Jack with his gold- 
glance of genius across our dull-gray doings. Jack was gone 
from the Latin Quarter. 

“Gone on the quest of the unwritten K-n-i-g-h-t-?” spelled 
out Jim Carr, with a laugh. 

“He'll dip his brushes in love divine, yet, chaps,” I said, 
sobering a little. “Hold up! don’t be too hard on him. I’ve 
faith in him, even with all his queer faith. Here’s to him! 
here’s to him!” 

And then we heard no more of him. Everybody said, 
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“ He’s dead.” And we held a mock funeral, and drank the 
darkest Burgundy we could buy—until—Jack Flemings, we 
could kill you, really! You've landed. And we haven't. I'll 
tell you how. It’s the greatest thing Paris has heard for a 
decade :— 

His pencil poised, Jack Flemings sat in profound scrutiny 
of a face before him whose secrets were revealing in the one 
moment’s lurid stride of the sunset-light that reddened across 
the fioor of old Davy’s fisher-hut. The storm had been on for 
three days, and for four days there had been just this one 
glimpse of the sun, now withdrawing rapidly behind blacken- 
ing masses of scudding cloud. The sea was whipped into 
weird fury, and the packet-service to Calais suspended since 
yesterday. 

“More opportunities for storm-effects, I suppose,” sneered 
Flemings beneath his breath, putting down his pencil, and 
gracefully washing out his brushes. “I’m lost! Only three 
days before it must be submitted to the Tribunal. I could 
paint in this ‘Andrew’ tomorrow,” frowning over at the large 
canvas on the easel. Then it’s ready, save for One. I’m 
lost! The gods themselves are against me. How shall I get 
the still unwritten Thousand and Second Knight?” His left 
arm tightened against his vest-pocket in which the lotus-face 
of the old Faubourg lay. “I’ve been a fool all along,” he mut- 
tered as he recalled the dear old nights with the comrades’ 
shouts ; and Flemings glanced with a sneer at the queer old- 
fashioned text worked in, in sampler fashion, hanging over 
old mother Davy’s sewing-corner : 


Greater love hath no man than this : 
That a man lay down his life for his friends. 


Over the faded cross-stitch work, hung a rude, pathetic 
little picture of the Saviour. A crimson shrine-lamp burned 
beneath. 

With a curl of his lip, Flemings took up his brush again, 
and recorded some powerful strokes. His eye flamed as it 
searched the doubting “ Andrew” countenance before him. 
“ That’s well done, anyway !”’ 
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“Where shall I get my Chris/, the unwritten Knight of 
the Holy Grail?” The question had walked with Flemings 
by day, and waked with him by night. Often, the sheer 
misery of the situation, the torture in the face of all Paris 
awaiting his Sa/on picture, and in the face of — “the dear 
old chaps who have faith in me. How it bites in on a 
man!” Flemings cried out, many a midnight, a sup and 
down the floor of the little loft in old Davy’s fisher-hut, he 
paced and paced, pausing only to take out the appealing pic- 
ture of a woman, and lay his lips to that. “Christ, shall 
I ever have thee! the unwritten Thousand and Second 
Knight ? Guess likely, I'll get it!” sneered poor Jack 
Flemings at those moments. 

In this, his picture for the Paris Sa/on, Flemings had quietly 
decided upon the moment when Christ holds up the cup of 
the Sang Grail, saying “ My blood which is shed. This do.” 
On each face the reflection and reflexion of the sacrificial 
words. All the faces were finished save these: the “ Andrew ” 
and “ Christ.”” He had found his “ Andrew” suddenly one 
day in this little Dover where he had put up for a week’s 
sketching of soldiers and dockyard men, of shrimp-sellers and 
Jews, and of the cream of London’s society passing on to 
Calais ; until one day beyond the Great Gun Platform, he 
had run across a fisherman whose eyelid had made Flemings’s 
heart stand still for pure joy! The fisherman had felt a 
clutch on the shoulder, and the “I’ve got you, my man!” 
had developed into great comradeship between model and 
master. Flemings had packed and moved out of the Royal 
George, and was now a cosy member of the Davy household 
in its quaint hut, with dear old mother Davy to administer 
comforts and crumpets as she talked of “the one only boy,” 
the pride of old hearts, now mate of the Sea-Guil/ afar in 
Indian seas. 

“Where shall I get my Christ? The Saviour of men?” 
Flemings’s eye flamed amidst mother Davy’s sweet old chatter 
of Singapore. The money made in Rome last winter, in 
painting portraits, had enabled Flemings to stop still longer 
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in the city of the Czsars, waiting and watching: “ Where 
shall I get my Christ ?” 

The city of the Czesars didn’t give it to him with its grand, 
imposing silhouettes at Sistine functions. Flemings screwed 
the cap on his cobalt blues, and went with a great stride to 
Jerusalem. Jerusalem didn’t give it to him, though he sat 
among Mohammedan devotee and Hebrew lament, and went 
in and out among the Franciscans in the Garden of Geth- 
semane. 

Flemings shook his head. 

The artist left the Mount of Olives, and went with another 
great stride to London, where he would scrutinize the eccle- 
siastical emanations of Lambeth — that admirable chromo of 
the great Church of Rome. 

The diagnostician shook his head. 

“Great Christ! is thy humanity a failure to-day?” mut- 
tered poor Flemings, vaguely running over some words that 
haunted him from a great sermon he had heard in S¢. John 
Lateran, Rome. He gazed again at the great Bubble that 
Anglican Christendom has blown above the yellow Thames ; 
and strangely again, as his eye kept on traveling up the dome 
of St. Paul's, a phrase from that St. John Lateran sermon 
wrote itself in flame along the dull air of dominant London : — 
Follow the voice of Trutu, and let tt lead where it will—for 
tt leads where God wills ! 

“But where ?”’ groaned poor Flemings, with a Latin-quar- 
ter oath. “It’s hopeless. It’s all up with the picture. I 
can’t get THE One. I don’t care for the others.” 

His Judas he had found in Russia. Among a band of 
criminals passing along a road. Watching a dull exiled train 
move along the gray Siberian snows, he had noted a terrible 
face among the condemned give grave, reverend, and pathetic 
salute to the Man of Sorrows of the wayside shrine. Fliem- 
ings had started with a strange thrill as he watched the man’s 
solemn incline to the crimson-covered cross. The only one 
of them all. And the long train of the condemned had passed 
away down the Russian road — passed into forgetfulness. 
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“Hold up, ‘Andrew’!” shouted Flemings now, as he 
stared into the gray, stormy twilight that was bringing back, 
in a curious train of association, the memory of those gray 
Siberian snows, “Hold up there!” For old Davy was begin- 
ning to purse up a rebellious under-lip at the artist’s long, 
esthetic repose that had been leaning back in old Davy’s 
best-bottomed rush chair, a languor that seemed to do noth- 
ing but look at old Davy. 

“Why don’t you draw me down at once, young man?” the 
old fisherman said, curtly. 

“ Wait till I draw you out, old man. For heaven's sake, 
hold up!” shouted Flemings, frowning at the storm-twilight 
darkening across the floor. Old Davy began to rub those 
weather-beaten hands of his. 

“Come to supper, my child!” the sweet old voice of Mrs. 
Davy rang out. “ You’re working too hard, my boy,” she 
said, coming across the room. 

“Come to supper, young man,” growled old Davy. 

“ Yes, the light has failed me, confound it! that’s the rain 
again against the window.” Flemings got up, stretched him- 
self, and kicked over his sheaf of brushes. “What have you 
for us tonight, mother? I’ve worked myself into a fine 
appetite.” There was a red spot on the artist’s cheek, and 
he ground his heel on the floor, “Where shall I get my 
Christ ? I'm lost!” His arm tightened against the “ divine 
love” in that little vest pocket. 

“ Let’s see, chap!” said the old fisherman, looking over the 
artist’s shoulder. “I declare, mother, he’s got old Dave!” 
peering at the “study” in Flemings’s hand. “Come here, 
mother!” The fisherman took the old housewife’s hand, and 
led her up to Flemings’s chair. 

“ Law, child! it’s just Davy!’ laughed the dear old wrinkled 
face, as she slapped the artist on the shoulder and wiped 
away the gentle tear of age. “It’s just my old man!” 

“But what have you got my eyelid drooping like that for?” 
said the old fisherman, hands thrust in pockets, and swinging 
himself backwards and forwards. “I’m a leering out from 
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under it, as if I didn’t believe the Lord’s little bit of bread 
in his hand. Look here, mother! I do, mother, don’t I?” 

“By heavens!” said Flemings under his breath, his eyes 
glowing. “Have I really got Andrew’s very words in the 
beginning of the Three Years’ Ministry. ‘What is a little 
loaf among so many?’ as he sat,at the Holy Grail!” 

“What's that he’s a-saying, Dave? Law, it’s just my old 
man !” 

“Only some of my artist-mutterings, mother. Now, let’s 
go to supper. I’ve the devil of an appetite.” 

“What have you got for us, mother?” laughed the old 
fisherman. ‘T don’t look like much. Only bread, hey?” 
Davy growled, and kicked the leg of the table. 

Flemings’s eye flamed again. He brought down his fist on 
the supper-board till the crockery shivered. The fisherman 
looked up in amazement. 

“IT was only thinking of something, father,” laughed 
Jack Flemings. 

“You wait, father,” said Mrs. Davy, trotting towards the 
stove. 

“Look what’s coming! Dave, you must have more faith. 
Confound it, I've lost mine. Heavens, what a night!” 

“Lord of mercy!’ called Mrs. Davy, as the door of the 
cottage blew in, and the rain broke in a deluge against the 
little window-panes. 

“An ugly night ahead,” said Davy, rising and slamming the 
door. “It’s good, mother, to think that the Sea-Gu// can’t 
be within earshot of old England’s coast-storms.” 

“The poor creatures that are out in it! God send his 
Christ to shield our boy,” old mother Davy’s eyes filled. 

“Amen,” growled Davy, his mouth snapping like a mastiff’s 
jaw. And he began to sing: 


What doth’t avail from house to saile, 
And lead our life in toylinge ; 

Or to what end should we here spend 
Our days in irksome moylinge. 
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It is the best to live at rest, 
And tak’t as God doth send it; 

To haunt each wake and mirth to make, 
And with good fellows spend it. 


“Tune up, mister Painter,” roared Davy, stuffing his 
mouth full again. “You've a lass somewhere. I bet ye he 
has, mother. I’ve heard your love-ditties aloft! Tune up!” 

“Hold up, Ancrew! I'll swear aloud in a minute.” 
Flemings brought his fist down on the table. 

“Father! you'd better lock our front door,” said Mrs. 
Davy, as the latch of the cottage door lifted suddenly, and a 
rush of rain blew across the little room. The sweep of the 
tempest made the two tall candles on the supper-table tremble 
and rock violently. As suddenly as it had opened, the door 
was closed, and on its inner threshold stood the figure of a 
man. The candles steadied their yellow flame again. The 
wax droppings fell upon the broken loaf of bread. 

“Father, who is it ?” said Mrs. Davy, half rising. 

“Father Na 

“TI don’t know you. What do you want ?” said the fisher- 
man, rising and confronting the figure who stood with stiffened 
eyelids, his back against the door, his eyes never moving from 
the table. “I don’t know you. What do you want?” he 
repeated angrily. “You can go out.” 

The man did not answer, and did not move. He was a 
powerful creature to look at. The shadow of his hand on the 
door, was that of a giant. He was very tall, and seemed to 
grow taller against the little doorway. A shock of stiff red 
hair, an unshaven chin and upper lip, rebellious eyebrows 
meeting on the forehead, good clothes ; but restless eyes, now. 

“A little piece of your broken loaf, stranger,” said the 
man, “for the love of your /esus,” he inclined his head 
toward the pathetic little picture above its shrine-lamp that 
illumined the face and the words. 

Something leaped into Flemings’s throat. 

In a flash, there lightened back the solemn vision, across 
long gray distances of Siberian snows, of One up there on a 
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cross ; of one down here on the desolate roadway, who inclines 
a dumb chin and bended eyelids gravely, gravely to the 
cheek and eyes up there in torment. 

Something leaped into Flemings’s throat. 

“Lord! its my Judas. Howdid he escape! He can finish 
us all off with that hand——” the thoughts tumbled and 
rushed through Flemings’s brain. 

Flemings arose. The eyes of the two men met. The 
man’s hand clutched, now, the window jamb. His eyes calcu- 
lated the artist’s eyes. 

“Let him sit down with us, father,” said Flemings. 
There’s enough for us all of your loaf, you know.” With 
careless carefulness Flemings dropped the curtain in front of 
his large picture. The stranger sat down, and ate rapidly, 
greedily, without uttering a word. No one spoke around the 
little table. The beating of the storm was the only sound. 

“I have a long journey to take tomorrow, stranger,” the 
man then said in a husky voice, holding out his plate for the 
third time. “Beyond Dover. Stranger, can you put me up 
for the night?’ His eyes again dwelt upon Flemings. 
“What’s that you have behind that curtain, artist ?” 

“Nothing of interest to you, I believe,” said Flemings, 
coolly. Again the eyes of the two men met. 

“Father ” began Mrs. Davy, protesting, as the old 
fisherman hesitated. ‘Father, there’s no room Sg 

“IT feared there would be ” said Flemings, starting up 
from the table. Across the silence the guns of a ship in dis- 
tress boomed in over the shore. 











The old fisherman rose from the table, and seized his 
sou’wester and rubber overalls. “Davy can’t sit still when 
he hears that! We'll see what it means, mother.” The 
stranger had arisen, and taken up his hat. He opened the 
cottage door. 

The shore was fast blotting out. Flying blotches of foam 
flew from the lips of the waves, and wreathed in weird skele- 
ton-dance along the sands, whipped up by the storm-wind. 
The hills and valleys of ocean, out there, were lost, mingling 
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in a dread mosaic. The sea showered its salt rain upon the 
two men, who stood peering out into the darkness. Across 
the sweep of the wind, the steady thud of the guns from 
some ship, broke in terrible rhythm. 

“Can you make out what she is, Dave?” 

« No, lad.” 

“ No boat can live in it, old man,” said Flemings. 

The old fisherman was pointing in the direction of the red 
shore-fires of the Life-Saving station. The lights revealed 
the surf-boat still waiting on shore. 

« D——4d fools to attempt it!” muttered Davy, “it’s a 
lost job if they do. There goes the life-line out for the fourth 
time! Can't reach her, though. Let's make our way down 
to her, lads.” 

Flemings bent his head to the gale, and staggered on, in 
the wake of Davy, across the upper beach. The billows 
thundered in again, and blackened the shore, this time 
farther up. 

“Great God! we can’t get down to the boat this way, 
Dave,” shouted Flemings, through the whistling of the gale 
and the roar of the surf. “I’m up to my knees, now. Come 
up higher against the bank. That’s right. Look out! That 
next fellow, out yonder, will dash your lantern out. There 
go the guns again. Cesar! what a night!” 

“Where’s that stranger disappeared, mister Artist?” 
shouted Davy. “He’s clean gone.” Davy stopped, and 
swung his lantern around and around. “I don’t like him. 
If he has gone back to the house r 

“T’ll plough my way back, if you say so.” 

“No, lad. The old mother’s safe, with the care of God. 
Our duty’s ahead. But I won't have that chap rest under 
my roof this night.” . 

The two men bent again toward the gale, and staggered on 
through the whistling sleet. Davy’s lantern, now here, now 
there, brought back to Flemings those restless eyes that 
flickered around the little fisher-hut only a half-hour ago. 
Old Davy’s left hand, raised as if to beat back the rising 
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tempest, recalled, with horrible swiftness, that enormous 
hand’s shadow on the hut door. “Lord! if he saw my 
canvas before I dropped the curtain,”’ groaned poor Flemings, 
and the words rushed back to the artist: “What's that you 
have behind that curtain?” 

“ He can put that heavy fist through it in a twinkling. Ill 
go back. I’m lost. And the old lady’s not safe. Dave ag 
yelled Flemings. 

“Hillo! Hold the light, mister Artist. Hillo!” making 
a trumpet of his big fists, as the two men drew nearer the 
Life-Saving station. ‘ Don’t—attempt —to—launch— her. 
God! they have 9 

Flemings and Davy leaped down toward the surf-boat. A 
voice among them was calling through the tumult of storm: 

“Hounds! She will live in it. Out with her! Is there 
a MAN among us? Out with her ——” 

Under the impelling power of the shout, five had leaped 
into the boat. The fists of the man had grappled her now, 
had shoved her, with one mighty lunge, over the foam — he 
had hurled himself to an oar — and the boat was away! 

“The devil! he’s done it! She can’t live in it, though. 
Which of the life-crew was it, Dave?” 

“Don’t know, lad. God! she’s in the trough of the 
sea af 

“There she mounts, Dave!” 

The old fisherman raised a cheer that rang, as a trumpet 
rings, through sinew-corded men; for the shore-lights, blaz- 
ing up now, revealed the surf-boat, a speck on the crest of a 
billow. The guns of the sinking ship blared out again. 
There was terrible silence, broken only by the sucking 
back of the wave. Through the large, ghostly glimmer, a 
cry rang down the moan of the tempest, and shivered into 
the silence. In the seething whirlpool of waters, the barque 
had gone down with every living soul. 

“My God! she’s gone.” There was a sob in the old 
fisherman’s throat. He stood with arms outstretched. The 
sleet whipped upon his face. He did not turn as the voices 
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of the shore people shouted to him. The crowd was gather- 
ing upon the cliff. 

“Where’s the surf-boat, Dave? I’ve lost her,” shouted 
Flemings. ‘Will she come in further up the beach ? What’s 
that ?”’ 

The old fisherman had plunged forward, through the pool 
of waters, to the black edges of the beach. He gave a hoarse 
shout,— and Flemings was beside him. “There she is! — 
By G——d!” 

From the surf-boat, struggling back to shore, a figure had 
plunged into the vortex of ocean toward a black object 
wrestling with the death-wave. Now the billows swept the 
two further asunder; now the man from the boat was beat- 
ing on toward the drowning wretch. 

“He has grappled him, Lord God! he has, has grappled 
him!” cried Davy. “He's a-swimming in with him!” 
Cheer upon cheer rent the echoes from the cliff. But there 
was a tension on Davy’s face, and a groan from his old lips, 
for ‘the rugged foam had swept the two figures asunder. 
One was buffeting in. The vast green shoreward wave 
swirled him up on the beach. 

Davy and Flemings caught the body, still breathing, un- 
heeding the shouts of the coast-men, who had plunged into 
the surf, breast-high, and were dragging in a dead weight 
that had risen out there for the second time. Davy and 
Flemings did not see the surf-boat swinging in safely to 
shore, further up the beach, nor the coast-men coming on, 
carrying a long, still figure in their arms. For Davy, father, 
was clutching and clutching his boy, his own boy, and the 
crowd was helping the old father bear the half-spent life 
along the shore to mother and home, amidst the wild buzz of 
talk and cheer,— “It’s Dave's own boy —and living — by 
Christ!” 

At the threshold of the cottage, Flemings turned, and saw 
the coast-men still coming on with their long, still burden. 
He beckoned to them. But a shudder ran through him, and 
froze his own lips dumb, as he caught sight of’a powerful 
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hand hanging limp and motionless. He beckoned to the men 
again. 

They carried the burden in, and laid it down just where it 
had eaten of their simple, broken loaf. The men lifted their 
sou’westers very solemnly, and a silence fell upon the crowded 
room. Mother Davy, with her boy upon her breast, was 
sobbing her broken thankings to the dear Christ up there. 
With two long tears running down his battered cheeks, old 
Davy lifted the shrine-lamp from the bracket, and held it, 
peering, over the body upon the floor. 

Flemings, who had been bending over the still, white face, 
at the last look by death revealed, straightened himself. 
The blood leaped to the artist’s face, and suffused his very 
forehead. With dazed and starting eyeballs, he bent again 
over the poor, bruised face, now crimson-shadowed, as were 
it a reflection from that solemn cup of the Sang Grail, off 
there in the mighty canvas. But a cry rang out, and rang 
out through the little cottage: 

“Christ !—Christ! I have got it!—the Saviour!” 


Lucy CLEVELAND. 
New York. 





WORKERS AT WORK. 
I. MISS RIMMER IN HER STUDIO. 


MAGINE a large room, somewhat longer than wide, high 
studded, with one side, at the top, all of glass, curtained 
to change the light. Before your mind’s eye, bring the 

disorder of a studio—pictures everywhere. One, in oils, of a 
young Roman with a tiger skin over the shoulders, stands in 
a corner, and catches your eye as you open the door. Handi- 
work of the same artist, are those black and white allegories, 
“Struggle” and “Repose.”” On the walls are studies or com- 
pleted pictures of animals, children, still life. Two charming 
bits, pictures of young girls, attract the eye by their form and 
coloring, suggestive of a spring landscape. There are easels — 
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one with a cast of a little Neptune, others with uncompleted 
work. Terra cotta statuettes and vases are on the tables and 
shelves; terra cotta placques hang on the walls. A studio is 
one of the most interesting places into which one can wander, 
and the studio feminine differs widely from the studio mascu- 
line. The latter has less in it; the former has more pretty 
things, and very often the suggestion of “hominess.” 

In a general gancel about this particular studio, one notes 
the piano, the easy chairs, the model’s stand, the books and 
writing table, and involuntarily uses them as a frame for the 
pleasant-faced, quiet woman whose pleasant welcome makes 
one instantly at home. An expressive face has Miss Caro- 
line Flint Rimmer—a face which tells you at once that she 
has known both Struggle and the Repose that sometimes fol- 
lows it. You look at her; then a blackboard with drawings 
of the head, and with singular lines and terms, attracts your 
attention. This is something not seen in every studio; and, 
to the visitor’s look of interrogation, Miss Rimmer answers: 
“TI have been showing a class this. I used to teach all day; 
now I have a class part of the day, leaving the remainder of 
my time free for my work.” , 

Miss Rimmer’s work is original, and the beautiful things 
she makes from clay tell one that values lie in something 
more than substance. She says: “I took clay for my me- 
dium for two reasons: first, because, from my babyhood al- 
most, I had worked beside my father, trying to do what he 
did, and the clay meant something to me for this reason; 
second, it is very inexpensive, which suited me; and it lends 
itself so kindly to fine results. I didn’t take the terra cotta 
at first, but a cream clay, and then a gray; but terra cotta 
really is the most artistic. It took me many trials to get it 
to come safely through the kiln, and even now I cannot | 
always be sure of it. The least inequality in moisture while 
working will make it dry unevenly, and then it splits in 
baking. You notice, too, that there is a varying density, be- 
cause of the figures. 

“The placques and the figures I made some timeago. All 
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my recent work is in the shape of vases. One is now at the 
Chicago Art Exhibition. The darker shade of the red is due 
to the vase having been oiled. A beautiful tone, isn’t it? and 
it grows richer with age.” 

Miss Rimmer’s vases are as graceful as those the old 
Greeks loved. Some are tall and slender. One is wide and 
deep. No two are alike in shape or in decoration. She uses 
figures of women and children for the designs, and these are 
exquisite in form, pose, and spirit. The designs have that 
litheness and delicacy which are found among the French more 
often than among artists of this country. Miss Rimmer is 
the only artist working in this direction in this country. The 
vases have brought her honors at art exhibitions, and appeal 
alike to the trained and to the untaught eye, each finding 
something to gratify it. 

For whatever she has accomplished, Miss Rimmer is grate- 
ful to her father, Dr. William Rimmer, who has never had a 
superior as an art anatomist. “My father’s devotion and 
thoroughness were an inspiration to everyone he met. ‘What- 
ever you do, my dear, let it be your very best,’ he used to say 
to me; and patiently he showed me how to bring out my very 
best, or to work toward that. When I wrote my books, 
‘Figure Drawing for Children’ and ‘Animal Drawing,’ I 
owed to him the ability to do so.” 

Doubtless, heredity has given to Miss Rimmer much; but 
the strength which marked Dr. Rimmer’s work is changed 
for grace in his daughter’s. The personal characteristics of 
both, their loyalty, courage, and perseverance, find different 
expressions in their works. 


Dora M. MorRELL. 
Boston. 











RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CHINA. 


HE events of the last three years in the far Orient have 
T utterly changed the perspective of politics, so that a 
complete readjustment of our views on international 
affairs has become necessary. To Americans, this shifting 
of the center of political interest from Europe to Asia is of 
the highest importance and interest, as we are nearer to China 
than any of the European nations. Although all the great 
powers are interested in China, the protagonists in the strug- 
gle are England and Russia. They represent two radically 
opposing policies: the policy of exclusive national exploita- 
tion, and that of equal industrial opportunities to all civilized 
nations. 

As colonizing powers, both of these nations are great. 
The Russians, starting from the center of Europe, first ex- 
panded by gradual colonization over what is called “Great 
Russia,” crowding back the Mongolian invaders of Europe. 
The successive stages of Russian expansion may be focused 
on Constantinople, Afghanistan, and China. The impulse 
toward Constantinople was directed, not solely by the desire 
to reach the Mediterranean, and thereby gain ice-free ports, 
but also by the ideal connection of the Russian with the old 
Eastern empire. The Russian empire today considers itself 
the legitimate successor of the empire of Byzantium, and the 
restoration of Byzantium as the metropolis of the Greek 
Church has always appealed to the Russian imagination. It 
is here that English and Russian interests have clashed, and, 
when a national hostility had been conceived, it was natural 
to interpret the forward movement of Russia into Turkestan 
as directed against the Indian empire. Turkestan itself 
affords but little attraction to a conqueror, so its occupation 
was supposed to have an ulterior aim, and became the second 
great cause of hostility between England and Russia. It is, 
however, very doubtful whether this expansion of Russia was 
the consequence of far-reaching imperial schemes. Armed 
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invasions by the unruly tribes on the Russian frontier led to 
constant reprisals, and the only system of securing the fron- 
tier seemed to be its gradual expansion. But that Russia 
here, as at Constantinople, finally hoped to reach the sea by 
way of Persia or India, is amply proved by the utterances of 
her officers in the Asiatic service. Afghanistan, therefore, 
became the center of interest and intrigue, and vast sums 
were expended by the two powers in strengthening their 
position at this critical point. 

This was the condition of affairs when, a few years ago, the 
great Japanese successes revealed to the world the true weak- 
ness of the Chinese government. Russia was the first to 
draw practical consequences from this demonstration. By 
a series of exceedingly shrewd moves, she undermined the 
English influence at Pekin, gained access into Manchuria, 
extended her railroad into this province, and finally assumed 
a military protectorate over it. . She has also reserved all the 
other provinces bordering on her territory as her sphere of 
influence. When the scope of the Russian policy dawned on 
the European world, the nations awakened with a start to 
find the whole aspect of world politics changed. Russia had 
already practically gained control over one of the richest, 
most fertile, and populous provinces of the empire. Under 
a formal maintenance of Chinese sovereignty, real political 
power had passed into her hands. Germany was the first to 
draw profit from Russian preoccupation in Manchuria, by not 
only making a great harvest in Turkey, from which Russian 
attention had been withdrawn, but also occupying as her 
sphere of influence the province of Shantung, rich in mineral 
resources. France followed during the present year by se- 
curing virtual possession of the island of Hainan, together 
with the concession that no other power should be admitted 
to the provinces bordering on Tongking. Japan secured 
similar concessions with regard to the province opposite the 
island of Formosa. Thus, in a very short space of time, the 
north as well as the south of the Chinese empire had been 
claimed by outside powers, as exclusive spheres of interest. 
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At first the British government seemed somewhat slow to 
realize the full import of these movements. In Chinese affairs 
England had always insisted upon equal opportunities to all 
trading nations. By the new developments the danger has 
arisen that many of the treaty ports will be closed to general 
commerce on equal terms. The policy of the “open door” 
thus becomes opposed to the policy of exclusive national 
occupation. England has now declared her determination 
to keep open the treaty ports to general commerce. She has 
also obtained the concession that neither the Yang Tse Kiang 
nor the West river valley shall be ceded to any other power. 
It seems, therefore, that she intends to make a violent strug- 
gle for her old policy of equal opportunity, in which we 
Americans are as much interested as are the English. Should 
England, however, find it impossible to carry out this policy, 
she has secured the central and richest portion of China as 
her sphere of interest. As this portion extends to the Bur- 
mese frontier, she could connect her Chinese sphere with her 
Indian empire, a consummation that France is very anxious 
to prevent. Russia and France stand for a policy of exclu- 
sive exploitation ; England is the main exponent of the liberal 
policy. The position of Germany and Japan has not as yet 
been clearly defined, although it would seem that their inter- 
ests would lead them to ally themselves with England. The 
interests of the United States are decidedly identical with 
those of England; and, if there has ever been a time when our 
fullest support of British policy was demanded, it is the pres- 
ent time of Chinese complications. 

Such being the state of Chinese affairs at the present time, 
it is interesting, as well as important, to show the far-reaching 
consequences, in national and world politics, of these compli- 
cations. Turning first to Russia, we find that the only natu- 
ral and reasonable program for her is a peace policy. Her 
finances, her agriculture and industries are in an unfavorable 
condition. She has just taken charge of a large and populous 
province, from which, in time, enormous wealth may be drawn, 
but which can only be developed in peace. She has at one 
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stroke become a great sea power, and needs time to bring 
up her navy to the standard set by her rivals. The far- 
reaching scope of her imperial policy, the startling grandeur 
of her ambitions, has become suddenly revealed to the world, 
while at the present her resources would not bear out her 
political pretensions. Besides, her shrewd Asiatic diplomacy 
has brought her fruits which no war could bring. England 
has awakened to these facts ; English statesmen feel that the 
progress of Russia in Asia can be stopped only by a deter- 
minate show of force ; that now is the time to restrict Russia 
within a proper salutary sphere of influence, and prevent her 
from acquiring proportions threatening the western nations. 
They feel that unless a strong hand draws a boundary line to 
the present Russian ambitions, all balance of power will be 
destroyed. . 

' Another influence on Russia is the accentuation of her 
Asiatic character, a definite turning of the back on western 
European models and ideals. The Slavophiles of today inter- 
pret the destiny of Russia, not to continue the process of 
civilizing herself according to western standards, but to save 
the world by vindicating the power of Russian ideals. West- 
ern civilization is condemned as corrupt and decadent. The 
simple strength of a religious autocracy, resting on a vast 
homogeneous nation bound together by a common faith and 
common institutions in village life, is supposed to contain the 
force necessary for regenerating society. This attitude of 
Russian thought, with the fresh infusion of a vast Asiatic 
population into the empire, must result in still further estrang- 
ing Russia from western civilization. This very character- 
istic of Russia makes her, of course, the most successful 
colonizing power in Asia. She is understood by the Asiatics. 
Her ideas of political morality are not too austere. The Rus- 
sians are affable in manners; they follow up the excessive 
cruelty of the conquest of hostile tribes by a judicious treat- 
ment of surviving enemies. The leaders are treated with 
consideration, and given employment in the Russian service. 
The ceremonial of the Russian court, the exaltedness and 
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splendor of the imperial position, impresses the Asiatic mind 
with an almost religious awe; and so her virtues, as well as 
her defects, make Russia successful in Asiatic affairs. 

If we turn to the other European nations, we find the same 
deep-going consequences of the new situation. The hostility 
of England to Russia is augmented, but the contents of 
English anti-Russian politics are radically changed by being 
transferred from Constantinople and Afghanistan to China. 
In China, England asserts herself as the champion of the 
general rights of humanity. Germany, also, has become a 
leading rival of Russia. Making use of the pre-occupation of 
Russia elsewhere, the German emperor has very shrewdly 
cultivated a friendship with the Sultan, from which he has 
very recently drawn most abundant benefits for his nation. 
In fact, it may be stated that Germany has obtained most of 
the benefits of a political occupation of Asia Minor, without 
any of its disadvantages. This has, at one stroke, placed 
Germany in the first rank of colonizing empires. As the 
withdrawal of Russian interest from the Balkan question has 
had a pacifying effect on Austria, the relations between Rus- 
sia and her southern neighbor are now almost friendly. 

A twofold influence has been exercised on France. The 
peace program of Russia deeply offended the French nation. 
The withdrawal of interest from European affairs seemed to 
them like a desertion on the part of their much-cherished ally, 
and it was not denied that the dual alliance had lost its im- 
portance for French interests in Europe. But, as we have 
seen, the interests of Russia and France are identical in the 
far East, so that there they have a common standing ground, 
both being opposed to the “open door” policy of England, 
and France especially desiring to prevent a union of the 
British sphere in China with the Indian empire. France is, 
therefore, endeavoring to push her possessions about Tong- 
king to the north, so as to break the continuity of British 
boundaries. As compared with this cause of friction, the 
affairs in the Nile valley and at Newfoundland are of con- 
stantly diminishing importance. The lesser nations of Europe 
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are made, by these latest developments, to realize the neces- 
sity of abstaining from imperial ambitions. Italy, Portugal, 
and Spain are losing their old colonial possessions, and there 
is little hope of their ever acquiring compensatory holdings. 

Passing from Europe to Asia, we find, as already intimated, 
interest withdrawn from Constantinople and Afghanistan, 
and concentrated on the fabulous possibilities of domination 
in China. The importance of Asia over against Europe is 
emphasized. The world is becoming conscious that if the 
masses of Asia, especially of China, are provided with capital 
and industrial appliances, the center of world industry will be 
shifted to Asia. The influence on British policy in India is 
determined by the fact that Russia, having now become an 
Asiatic sea power, has more simple ways of attacking India, 
than by way of the Afghan passes and defiles. Furthermore, 
the development of Chinese resources will undoubtedly occupy 
the Russians for a considerable time to come; while the diffi- 
culties of displacing the British rule in India are becoming 
clear to them, as they learn how firmly the British are estab- 
lished in the respect, if not in the love, of the Indian popula- 
tion. 

The future development of China herself, depends, of 
course, on the degree of success of the British policy. At 
the present time, the Chinese seem to be entirely unconscious 
of the fact that their empire is breaking up, and it is to be 
feared that the masses of the people, should they become 
aware of this fact, would oppose the advance of European 
powers with great violence and fanaticism. It is, therefore, 
feared by many, among them military men acquainted with 
Chinese affairs, that the policy of breaking up China would 
necessitate terrible bloodshed in the suppression of fierce re- 
bellion. The Chinese rebellions of forty years ago show the 
exterminating fury to which this usually peaceable people may 
be roused. 

Should it be possible for England to maintain the formal 
union of the Chinese empire, while apportioning out the task 
of opening up her resources and protecting the industrial es- 
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tablishments among the great nations, the progress of China 
in industry and manufacture might be expected to be marvel- 
ous. She has not only the natural resources, but a vast pop- 
ulation trained for centuries to deftness and industry, frugal 
in their requirements, able-bodied, and strong, an ideal popu- 
lation for manufacture on a grand scale. Many see in this 
development of China a great danger to Europe herself. In 
developing the latent capacity of powerful Asiatic peoples, 
Europe may be definitely shifting, they say, the center of hu- 
man affairs to Asia and the Pacific, and thus, like Rome, be- 
come the deserted mother of nations. The task of developing 
China, and maintaining a firm grip on her at the same time, 
is one that will make demands on the highest European 
statesmanship. 

If we now look for a minute at the effects of this new devel- 
opment on world politics in general, we shall have to notice, as 
a principle element, the great importance the Pacific is about 
to obtain as a highway of commerce. More than half the 
population of the globe lives in countries approachable by the 
Pacific. The resources of this portion by far exceed those of 
the older parts of the world, so that the commercial and in- 
dustrial possibilities are of a dazzling nature. To no country 
is this change more important than to the United States, be- 
cause, of all civilized nations, we are nearest to China. Even 
Russia, although connected with China by a railroad, is, for 
commercial purposes, much farther off than the United States, 
as the Siberian railroad cannot be used for the transportation 
of voluminous articles of trade for long distances. Water 
communication will mark out the main lines of commercial 
development. Our position in the Philippines gives us an even 
more direct interest in China and the Pacific. Should the 
French and Russian policy in China succeed, and the empire 
be partitioned off into exclusive spheres, the Philippines would 
lose their chief value to us as a base for Asiatic trade. If, 
therefore, the possession of the Philippines is to bring us ad- 
vantages as well as duties, we should give England our strong- 
est support in her present struggle for commercial freedom. 


. 
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The present development of world politics has also revealed 
to the world with overpowering force the truth that empire 
and sea power are henceforth synonymous. The value of 
standing armies has markedly depreciated, and Russia might, 
without any danger, signify her readiness to reduce her large 
army, because it is most likely that the decisive battles of the 
world will be fought on the ocean. The consequences of this 
change cannot be overestimated. The nations possessing the 
qualities of mechanical genius and proficiency in seamanship 
will, of course, draw the advantage from this change. Hu- 
manity might rejoice if the great struggles that shall undoubt- 
edly be necessary could be fought by machines, by engines of 
war, rather than by the terrible hand to hand contests of vast 
land forces, with all the terror and destruction that follow in 
the wake of an army in war time. The feverish activity of 
Germany and Russia in building better navies shows how 
fully this change in world affairs is realized by the great 
powers. 

A radical change in the old methods of colonial expansion 
is threatened by the procedure of Russia in China. Up to 
the present, colonies were generally begun by commerce and 
industry, and these activities were only gradually followed up 
with a growing political authority. There was a natural 
growth of colonial possessions. The methods pursued in 
China are vastly different. Nations having no trade, seize 
portions of the territory, in order to be able to regulate its 
trade, and draw its advantages to themselves. Conquest comes 
first ; commerce follows. The danger of this policy is, that it 
tends to lead to a wild scramble for the portions of the earth’s 
surface occupied by inferior nations. During the nineteenth 
century the principle of world politics was nationalism. The 
right of nations to vindicate their political existence is the 
perspective in which nineteenth century history may be 
viewed. But the developments discussed here seem to indi- 
cate that the idea of world empire is hereafter to be associa- 
ted with that of nationalism; that there is going on among 
the powerful nations of the earth a relentless, fierce struggle 
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for unappropriated portions of world empire. Imperialism 
and nationalism, heretofore deemed opposing principles, are 
thus united. The smaller nationalities are entirely over-shad- 
owed. The five great world powers, concentrating all their 
energy, jealously watching each other, suspicious of every 
move of their rivals, are engaged in the greatest struggle the 
world has ever seen. Old alliances, similarities of ideals and 
civilization, have little force in the new politics. Whether 
the nations, when the remaining territory of the world has 
been partitioned out as spheres of influence, will then engage 
in a fierce internecine struggle for ultimate supremacy, can- 
not, of course, be predicted. 

It remains briefly to indicate two of the chief dangers inhe- 
rent in the new imperialism: the worship of force, and the 
accentuation of one man power. With the international rela- 
tions growing constantly more complicated, with vast interests 
beyond the seas to be acquired and protected, the continuous, 
unbroken policy, the constant readiness and alertness of a 
concentrated government has the advantage. The powers 
that have made the greatest strides in the last decade are 
Russia and Germany ; the one having a pure absolutism, the 
other a form placing in the hands of one man, power sufficient 
to guide and administer the policy of expansion. That the 
principle of personal imperialism is emphasized, as against 
the ideas of parliamentarism, or government by discussion, 
admits of no doubt, when modern utterances of European po- 
litical writers are studied. In England herself, the increase 
of the authority of ministers at the expense of Parliament will 
undoubtedly be accelerated by present developments. More- 
over, on the continent, the worship of force is well nigh uni- 
versal. This accounts for the awe with which the European 
mind beholds the spectacle of the great Russian empire,— 
the force of millions wielded by a single mind. There is little 
of the intellectual optimism of the beginning of our century 
left, when the age of reason was supposed to have dawned on 
the world. The age of force has dawned now, and European 
nations put their reliance not on logical formule, not on ra- 
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tional principles, but on military and ssaval force. It is but 
too often that you hear the remark, “ What we need is not 
parliamentary talk; but the strong arm of the soldier, the 
trained talent of the military commander.” 

Pau S. REINSCH. 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 





OUR NEW COLONIAL POLICY. 


HE gravest and most perplexing question now before 
T the American people is, what shall be the policy of the 
United States government with respect to the Philip- 

pine Islands. Senator Vest recently made an argument 
against the constitutionality of retaining these islands, unless 
it be the declared intention of the government of the United 
States to admit them as states into the Union, basing his 
views, as we understand, upon that portion of the Declaration 
of Independence which reads: “We hold these truths to be 
self evident ; that all men are created -equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among them are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.”’ This contention of the senator from Missouri is 
certainly not without force, but it will not alone prevent the 
imperialistic arbiters of the administration of the affairs of 
the goverment from pursuing their predetermined course of 
territorial and colonial acquisition and expansion. The argu- 
ment, too, is not conclusive ; in the case of “The American 
Insurance Company vs. Carter” 1 Peters, 511 (U.S. Reports), 
Mr. Justice Johnson said upon the subject under discussion : 


“At the time the Constitution was formed, the limits of 
the territory over which it was to operate were generally 
defined and recognized. These limits consisted in part of 
States, and in part of territories, the absolute property and 
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dependencies of the United States. These States, this terri- 
tory, and future States to be admitted into the Union, are the 
sole objects of the Constitution ; there is no express provision 
whatsoever made in the Constitution for the acquisition or 
government of territories beyond these limits. The right, 
therefore, of acquiring territory is altogether incidental to the 
treaty-making power, and, perhaps, to the power of admitting 
new States into the Union ; and the government of such acqui- 
sitions is, of course, left to the legislative power of the Union, 
as far as that power is uncontrolled by treaty. By the latter, 
we acquire either positively or sub modo, and, by the former, 
dispose of acquisitions so made; and in case of such acqui- 
sitions I see nothing in which the power acquired over the 
ceded territories can vary from the power acquired under the 
law of nations by any other government over acquired or ceded 
territory. The laws, rights, and institutions of the territory 
so acquired remain in full force until rightfully altered by the 
new government.” 


Chancellor Kent, in vol. 1, p. 385 of his “ Commentaries,” 
cites Chief Justice Marshall as saying that, “All admit the 
constitutionality of a territorial government,” and in the same 
page and volume we read as follows: 


“If, therefore, the government of the United States should 
carry into execution the project of colonizing the great valley 
of the Columbia or Oregon river, to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, it would afford a subject of grave consideration 
what would be the future civil and political destiny of that 
country. It would be a long time before it would be popu- 
lous enough to be created into one or more independent 
states ; and, in the mean time, upon the doctrine taught by 
the acts of Congress, and even by the judicial decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the colonists would be in a state of the most 
complete subordination, and as dependent upon the will of 
Congress, as the people of this country would have been upon 
the King and Parliament of Great Britain, if they could have 
sustained their claim to bind us in all cases whatever. Such 
a state of absolute sovereignty on the one hand, and of abso- 
lute dependence on the other, is not congenial with the free 
and independent spirit of our native institutions; and the 
establishment of distant territorial governments, ruled accord- 
ing to will and pleasure, would have a very natural tendency, 
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as all proconsular governments have had, to abuse and op- 
pression.” * 


It would seem, therefore, that the rational conclusion to be 
drawn from the views of Justice Johnson, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, and from the great commentators on the laws of the 
United States, that the right to hold the Philippines is not 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States, but to hold 
them without the right of statehood, and only as colonial de- 
pendencies, “would not be congenial with the free and inde- 
pendent spirit of our institutions.” Senator Morgan, in an 
able article in “The North American Review,” for June, 1898, 
stated the case most clearly and comprehensively in these 
words : 


“ The limitations on the powers of our departments of gov- 
ernment are intended to protect our people and the States 
against domestic usurpation and wrong, rather than to limit 
the national government in its dealings with foreign countries 
or states.” 


We cannot, however, follow Senator Morgan in his conclu- 
sion that in the event of the Philippine Islands coming under 
the rightful control of the United States, “we should set 
apart a special reservation of territory, under permanent mili- 
tary government, and fortify it as a naval station, giving to 
the people in such reservations the rights of citizenship of the 
United States, if they choose to accept them.” From our 
present attitude and relation to these Islands and their peo- 
ple, this means that they are to be admitted as States in the 
Union. From such a proposition the people of this country 
should recoil as from the hissing of a serpent. Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, one of the Paris Commissioners, and a well-known ex- 
pansionist, has well and strongly stated the reasons why these 
people should not be admitted as citizens of the United 
States: 


‘“‘The chief aversion,” says Mr. Reid, “to the vast acces- 
sions of territory with which we are threatened, springs from 





* Kent’s ‘‘ Commentaries,’’ vol. 1, p. 386. 
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the fear that ultimately they must be admitted into the 
Union as States. No public duty is more urgent at this 
moment than to resist from the outset the concession of such 
a possibility. In no circumstance likely to exist within 
a century should they be admitted as aeState of the Union. 
The loose, disunited, and unrelated federation of independent 
states to which this would inevitably lead, stretching from 
the Indian Archipelago to the Carribbean Sea, embracing 
all climes, all religions, all races,—black, yellow, white, and 
their mixtures,—all conditions, from pagan ignorance and 
the verge of cannibalism, to the best products of centuries 
of civilization, education, and self government, all with equal 
rights in our Senate and House, with an equal voice in shap- 
ing our national destinies,—that would, at least in this stage 
of the world, be humanitarianism run mad, a degeneration 
and degradation of the homogeneous continental Republic 
of our pride, too preposterous for the contemplation of serious 
and intelligent men. Quite as well might Great Britain now 
invite the swarming millions of India to send rajahs and 
members of Parliament, in proportion to population, to swamp 
the Lords and Commons, and rule the English people. If it 
has been supposed that even Hawaii, with its overwhelming 
preponderance of Kanakas and Asiatics, would have become 
a State, she could not have been annexed. If the territories 
we are conquering must become States, we might better re- 
nounce them at once, and place them under the protectorate 
of some humane and friendly European power with less non- 
sense in its blood.” * 


Mr. Reid also says that, “the candid conclusions seem 
inevitable, that, not as a matter of policy, but as a necessity 
of the position in which we find ourselves, and as a matter of 
national duty, we must hold Cuba, at least for a time, and 
till a permanent government is well established, for which we 
can afford to be responsible. We must hold Porto Rico, and 
we may have to hold the Philippines.” These are the views 
of one whom we may fairly say, represents officially and in- 
dividually, the imperalistic party of America, having for its 
main object the adoption of a foreign colonial policy; it is 
true this party has not been formally organized, nor its plat- 
form publicly announced, but it is fast shaping itself into 





*See Century Magazine for Sept., 1898. 
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existence ; the President and his supporters are “talking up,” 
and preaching the real substance of imperialism; permitted 
to have their way, they will surely commit this government 
to a permanent colonial policy; their large and expansive 
ideas being to extend the commercial interests and humane 
influence of our government, into the uttermost parts of the 
earth,—forgetting that we must be just, before generous, and 
that charity begins at home,— the supposed result of these 
two impelling motives for their foreign policy, being the in- 
crease of our national wealth, and the civilization of the 
heterogeneous races that inhabit the Philippine Islands. 
There is no “necessity of position,” or “national duty,” 
that will justify this government in a course directly opposed 
to the spirit of our institutions, and well calculated to disturb 
the fundamental principles upon which these institutions rest. 
In our present position, with regard to these conquered terri- 
tories, there is a Scylla as well as a Charybdis to avoid,—the 
citizenship of the people of the Philippines, and a foreign 
colonial policy,—the imperialists and anti-imperialists have, we 
think, discussed the possibility of admitting the people of 
these islands to equal citizenship in the government of the 
United States; but to accomplish their ambitious ends, per- 
haps, of conquering and civilizing the Orient, and increasing 
the already superabundant wealth of the United States, the 
imperialists are determined upon the establishment of a for- 
eign colonial policy; shall this government adopt. such a 
policy or not, is the dominant question now presented for 
the consideration of the American people. Cicero in his 
oration for the Manilian law, B. C. 14, describes, in glowing 
colors, the oppressions and abuses committed by Roman 
magistrates, exercising civil and military power in distant 
provinces, and we have seen, above, that the great American 
lawyer and commentator, Chancellor Kent, has said that, 
“such a policy is not congenial with the free and independent 
spirit of our institutions; and the establishment of distant 
territorial goverments, ruled according to will and pleasure, 
would have a very natural tendency, as all proconsular 
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governments have had, to abuse and oppression.” The 
adoption of such a policy is at variance with our democratic 
and free institutions; it is to cut loose from the wise and 
warning doctrine of Monroe and Jefferson, and of Washing- 
ton, as uttered in his Farewell Address, for it will surely in- 
volve us in the Eastern question, and in the entanglements 
of the Oriental powers ; it is the contravention of the basic 
principle enunciated in the Declaration of Independence 
that, “all governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” It is opposed to the principles and 
practice of this government in the acquisition of territory 
heretofore acquired, for in all the acts of cession of territory 
admitted into the Union there have been provisions that, as 
soon as possible, the inhabitants of the territory shall be 
made citizens of the United States, and the territory itself be 
admitted as a State of the Union, and there is not an instance 
in which this government ever admitted territory to be held 
as a colony. 

It is not a difficult answer to these considerations against 
a foreign colonial policy to assert that the territorial form of 
governments, which we have tried so successfully from the 
beginning, is admirably adapted to such communities, for, ex- 
cept in the case of the very recent and untried annexation of 
Hawaii, we contemplated making citizens of the admitted 
people ; in the case of the Philippines, such an idea, if even 
seriously advanced, has been abandoned as utterly unwise and 
impracticable ; again, all of the domain heretofore acquired by 
our government has been closely connected with us by ties of 
blood, race, language, local systems, social policy, congenial 
interests, and by territorial contiguity. In the splendid lan- 
guage of that eminent lawyer, John C. Bullitt,— “Shall we 
now ingraft upon our simple republican institutions, under 
which we have lived and grown and prospered, a complicated 
imperialism which must wrench our organization from the 
foundations upon which it was erected by our forefathers, and 
encumber it with responsibilities and burdens fraught with 
dangers beyond the power of the human intellect to grasp, or 
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comprehend? Shall we reach after the glories of an empire 
in the hope that we can successfully deal with its doubtful 
problems, and reconcile the conflict between the simple func- 
tions of the true Republic and the tangled and perplexing en- 
vironments of an imperial system? These are some of 
the problems which confront the people. They must be met 
and grappled with and determined.” Although we may hope, 
we can hardly expect that political ambition, commercial cu- 
pidity, or the fanaticism of the humanitarian will be restrained 
by considerations of governmental experience, or by the wis- 
dom and warning of statesmen and wise men in this and 
other countries, or by the stern fact that a colonial policy for 
this government is inconsistent with, and is a reversal of our 
free institutions, yet we have an abiding faith in the common 
sense of the people, and with confidence let us look to them 
for our deliverance ; when properly informed, the kingly peo- 
ple will dictate to their representatives in the administration 
of their government that they are not ready at this time and 
in this emergency to revolutionize our splendid fabric of gov- 
ernment bequeathed to them by the Father of the Republic. 
J. RANDOLPH TUCKER, JR. 
Bedford City, Va. 





GREEKS BEARING GIFTS. 


HERE is a proverb over two thousand years old, and as 
T true now as it was when first written: “ Beware of the 
Greeks, especially when they bear gifts” — 7imeo Danaos 

et dona ferentes, as the old Romans quoted it from Virgil, but 
in plain English, “ Beware the enemy bearing gifts.” This 
ancient proverb finds modern application in recent donations 
by the representatives of the great trusts and other aggrega- 
tions of capital, secured by the pauperization of the people, 
ostensibly for the education of the nation’s youth. There 
are some who have deemed this merely an instance of vanity 
on the part of men who, having more money than they knew 
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what to do with, think to immortalize themselves and earn 
fame by returning to public use a small part of the sums 
they have abstracted from the common stock, by syndicates 
and trusts. There was never a greater mistake. These men 
are not devoid of vanity, but they are not wooed by if to con- 
fer benefits upon those whom they have injured. There is a 
deep, well-laid design at the bottom of this giving, and its 
motive is self-interest. I have before me a pamphlet, issued 
by that eminently respectable association, the American Ban- 
kers’ Association. It is a pamphlet which is not sent to every 
one; in fact, is a rather private and exclusive affair. Its 
cover, like its contents, is gold tinted. At the session of 
that association, as far back as 1889, it passed this resolution : 


Resolved, That the Executive Council is hereby directed to 
carefully consider, and, if possible, devise some feasible plan 
whereby this Association may encourage or promote the 
organization of a school, or schools, of Finance among our 
institutions of learning, and report upon the same to the next 
Convention. 

At the next convention, in 1890, in the address of Pro- 
fessor James, delivered by request and approved by vote of 
the association, he said it was a pleasure to discuss the subject 
of establishing these schools before a body of men “ who have 
unusual means of influencing public opinion in regard to it,” 
and added, that it was possible “to revolutionize every college 
in the country.” He reported that Mr. Wharton had already 
“secured the establishment of one such school,” at the 
University of Pennsylvania, by the gift of one hundred 
thousand dollars to the University. He went on to say that 
“beyond all question, in this country, the great merchant 
prince, the railroad president, the great manufacturer and 
banker, have succeeded to the place of power once held by 
the great orator, statesman, lawyer, or clergyman. The pro- 
fessional class is losing ground, the business-world gaining it. 
Whether for weal or woe, the control of government, of 
society, of education, of the press, yes, even of the church, 
is slipping more and more rapidly into the hands of the 
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business classes, and it is this class, which, to an ever- 
increasing extent, will dominate our political and social life.” 

“Down with manhood, up with the dollar.” The proposi- 
tion is at least clearly stated. Further along in his address, 
Professor James speaks of the existence of wealth for several 
generations in a family, as “the great means of bringing out 
the finer sides of life, and improving the strain of the stock.” 
Those who do not understand the necessity that the monied 
classes should stand together for such purposes, are character- 
ized as having “the narrowness and selfishness of the meanest 
hayseed of them all.” 

This address was endorsed by a vote of the association, 
afterward printed and discreetly distributed at its expense. 
An argument that seems to have carried weight, was, that 
the students in the proposed schools of finance would become 
journalists, lawyers, and college professors, and, by their 
influence on public sentiment, would well justify the argu- 
ments suggested. 

In the plan of these schools adopted by the Convention, 
the necessity of “preserving great estates” is prominently 
brought forward, and it is observed that the students of in- 
stitutions thus “aided,” become free from “delusions,” and 
instructed as to “the necessity of permanent uniformity or 
integrity of the coin unit.” It is easy to understand what 
“delusions” the American Bankers’ Association proposed to 
educate out of the minds of students. 

Among the numerous extracts from letters to the Asso- 
ciation from heads of universities and colleges, anxious to be 
prostituted, and which are published in this pamphlet, is one 
from a southern college president, in which he says, “It is 
better to have such schools as integral parts of long es- 
tablished and popular institutions, than to set them off by 
themselves. In this way, they can reach a large number of 
prepared and influential students, sooner than in any other. 
The study of finance and public economy infringes on the 
question of human rights. And as moral principles depend 
for their power to make vivid and lasting impressions, on 
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religious sanctions, it must follow that those schools in which 
the ethics of Christianity find a place, are best suited to teach 
the rights and wrongs of financial policies and economic 
systems.” 

It takes no keen insight to say what kind of financial teach- 
ings the American Bankers’ Association proposed for these 
schools to be established in colleges, by gifts of one hundred 
thousand dollars each,and for which church colleges were to be 
preferred. Another of the numerous letters from college pres- 
idents, published in the same pamphlet, with approval, says, 
that every college should have an endowed school of finance 
under the providence of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and adds, “ Wealth could not be better employed than in the 
endowment of schools of finance”; and another says, “It 
seems to me they are the most efficient antidote against her- 
esies on currency questions.” It is hardly necessary to point 
out that these gentlemen deem as “heresies,” any theory con- 
cerning currency, taxation, or government, that in any way 
menace the monopolization of capital and natural privileges. 

Thus, as in the scripture parable, while the people slept, 
the enemy is busy sowing tares. As far back as 1890, as 
this pamphlet shows, the bankers, aided and abetted by cer- 
tain colleges, were laying deliberate plans to capture the fi- 
nancial education of college youth. How far this plan has 
been carried out, we do not know, as the reports on this mat- 
ter have been suppresseu since 1890. We do know that do- 
nations to colleges, and the establishment of financial schools 
have been frequent, and announced with intense laudation, as 
well by the newspapers that are controlled by the money 
power as by those that are honest, but deceived as to the real 
motives of these gifts. 

The Turkish Janizaries were Christian boys taken from 
their parents when young, reared and drilled as Mohammedans, 
and then used as a select body of troops to repress the aspi- 
rations for liberty of those of their own blood. We want no 
imitation of that policy in the colleges of this land. 

Wacrer CLARK. 

Releigh, NC. 








WAR AS A NECESSITY OF EVOLUTION. 


HE songs of our Viking ancestors were all of love or war, 
and, of the two, war was considered the more lofty and 
sacred. The noblest qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race 

were developed in the stress of conflict, the heroism of self- 
sacrifice, devotion to an ideal of honor dearer than life, and 
in the pursuit of which, pain and danger became mere words. 

War has had its uses in the evolution of the human race. 
But war, in helping evolution onward, has itself changed its 
nature. Slowly, but surely, mere predatory warfare has given 
place to conflict for the maintenance of liberty and justice, 
and for the defense of the weak. A Christian nation cannot 
hold a war sacred, unless that war is believed to be in a holy 
cause. As altruistic ideals develop, the sentiment of the age 
condemns, more and more, all war for selfish purposes, so that 
the inspiration which comes only in living out one’s noblest 
ideas of duty is lacking to the soldiers of a cause which falls 
below the recognized standard of righteousness. This inspi- 
ration is so immense a power that it has been recognized as 
the direct help of the Almighty. _ It is, in very truth, that 
divine trend that carries the human race forward. It isa 
power which, working in that which is lower, brings out of it 
the higher, in ways undreamed of by the men who fight, and 
through whom the work is done. 

Evil passions are not the only sentiments brought to the 
surface by a military life. The knight of the age of chivalry 
was so grand a figure that, although we have passed beyond 
the need of him, and to some extent beyond the hot-headed 
dash and courage with which he avenged an insult, or punished 
a marauder, he yet stands in our fancy as the emblem of all 
that is most noble and manly in life. The highest phase of 
war is the defense of the weak. The next step must and wifl 
be the abolition of all armed conflict. This for two reasens : 
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(1.) The fighter has allied himself with the forces which 
make for righteousness, setting selfishness aside, and, there- 
fore, he has become invincible. (2.) Since he no longer fights 
from mere pugnacity, nor from love of conquest or desire for 
plunder, he will stop fighting as soon as his enemy consents 
to conform to the eternal laws of right and justice. 

The course of evolution is plain. Some nation must fight 
the last battle, and that nation must be one that, conquering, 
shall give out the great command to the nations to lay down 
their arms. Such a final war must be felt by the people un- 
dertaking it, to be a righteous one, while yet they hold war 
in the abstract in such abhorrence that they will rise up as 
one man to make it possible to dictate peace to all the world. 

Have we not seen in the war recently ended a distant 
approach to the war here foreshadowed? The paradox of 
believing war, in general, to be savagery,and our own particular 
war to be righteous, is found with us, if we may judge by 
the attitude taken, not only by the mass of the people of 
the United States, but also by their leading papers, even to the 
religious periodicals. To be sure, there are those who mag- 
nify the one side, and those who magnify the other. There 
are the craven few who call for peace at any price, and declare 
that the people whom we seek to help are not worth the 
sacrifice, and there are the other few who with blatant fury 
clamor for revenge. But if we look deeper, we can detect 
an undercurrent of genuine humanitarianism, which, lost sight 
of because the selfish purposes of many loom up so distinctly 
before our eyes, is still the mightiest force of all, because it 
is working together with God. It gives to this war its 
peculiar character, distinguishing it as a step in advance of 
anything yet known upon this planet. 

The mighty march of progress goes on in spite of the wail- 
ings of pessimists. Ideals of right advance with the march 
of the centuries, and the cause whose adherents believe in it 
with their whole souls, is the cause, that for the time being, 
God takes under his especial protection, if we may apply that 
figurative expression to a very subtle working out of the proc- 
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ess of evolution. Conflict is the order of nature on the 
material plane. We can rise above it only by going courage- 
ously through it, believing that God is with us, and keeping 
our eyes fixed on the goal beyond — universal peace for all 
the world. 


Harriet B. BrRApsBurRY. 
Providence, R. I. 





SILVER AND GOLD. 
(A LEGEND RETOLD.) 


Within the wood’s deep heart there hung a shield, 
When all the world went whispering of the spring; 
Its massy oval, fine-wrought, glittering, 
O’erprinted with leaf-shadows, and its field 
A mirror where the woodland lay revealed. 
Now in the fern-fringed glade, with martial ring 
Of iron mail — with chargers curveting, 
Met two Knights errant; fought, and would not yield! 
‘¢ The gold escutcheon mine,” cries one brave knight, 
‘¢ With trusty blade I hold mine heritage.” 
‘* The shield is silver,” quoth the other, bold. 
And from his vantage was each warrior right — 
So why should brothers cruel warfare wage ? 
One side was silver, and the other gold! 
Vireinta Donacut McCrure 








WHEN DOCTORS DISAGREE. 


HEN the culmination is reached in the struggle be- 
\W. tween life and death; when all human efforts have 
failed; when family and friends have exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost; when the faithful physician walks 
the floor in despair, exclaiming: “I have never lost a case, 
it will kill me if I lose this one;” when the quinine has caused 
deafness and hypodermic injections have induced a complete 
stupefaction, thus destroying nature’s last feeble effort to 
react, then it is that the patient is said to have “lost resist- 
ance.” 

The statement is an appropriate one, for no sooner does 
the patient cease to think for himself than he becomes the 
passive, unresisting object of all the innumerable expedients 
that have accumulated for generations to the profession of 
materia medica. His sensitive, suspicious, and highly sug- 
gestible mind retains without resistance the impression of all 
adverse conditions,—the rapid multiplying of bacteria as a 
supposed enemy to the flesh, and the doubtful query in the 
physician’s mind, “whether the vitality of the patient will 
survive the struggle.” These conditions of the mind, so 
often ignored in the sick-room, make their inevitable im- 
print upon the body. The rapid increase of diseases that were 
unknown to the profession a few years ago is sufficient proof 
that the mind has an ingenious faculty for creating its own 
disorders. To escape from the artificial structure of disease 
that has multiplied alarmingly upon the unresisting endur- 
ance of the human race would vastly simplify the problem 
of living. The increase of diseases, of drugs, of specialists, 
and of trained nurses is rapidly making sickness a luxury 
which can only be indulged by the rich. Birth is expensive. 
Disease is expensive. Death is expensive. Disease is one of 
the degenerate signs of a pseudo civilization, and like all de- 
generate tendencies it is aped by those who can least afford it. 
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The reading of doctor’s books or a patent-medicine advertise- 
ment frequently results in taking on all the symptoms de- 
scribed, which proves that disease enters the body by way 
of the mind, and shows how the suggestibility of the mind 
perpetuates disease. It is always an encouraging sign when 
the very force of necessity brings a reaction, and those who 
are weaned from the medicine bottle return to the good old 
nurse, Nature herself. 

When the consultation of physicians leads only to a dis- 
agreement of opinion, no situation can prove more despairing, 
unless it be the differences of theological doctrines that point 
out the way for the salvation of the soul. When doctors dis- 
agree the next resort is a relay of nurses, in the forlorn hope 
that “only faithful nursing can pull the patient through.” 
The whole question resolves itself at length into nature’s 
remedial agency and the recuperative vitality of the patient. 

Now I ask, as a reascaable proposition, is it possible that 
man is so utterly at the merey of fate that he must stand 
helpless and despairing while the grim messenger of death 
takes away the one who is nearest and dearest to his heart? 
Is there no potency in nature which, if rightly understood, 
would solve this important problem? What is it that nature 
has contributed to the drug by which it can manifest even 
its limited medicinal power? What is the underlying prin- 
ciple of all drugs which, if rightly understood, would be the 
one healing potency of the universe? In using a multiplicity 
of powers one is apt to counteract the effects of the other, to 
destroy the potency of the other. The mind of the practising 
physician becomes at length bewildered by the very complex- 
ities and possibilities of the case, while the probabilities begin 
to multiply against him. As the crisis approaches he is driven 
finally into a hand-to-hand struggle between life and death. 
It is to his interest to simplify if possible the methods of medi- 
cation; to find, if there be such, the one essence, so pure and 
so refined that it will be impossible to work injury upon the 
_ patient or to produce any reactionary effect. 

That there is such an essence in nature has been repeatedly 
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demonstrated throughout the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
Why is it not equally accessible to man? We have observed 
a wounded animal, that its desire is to be alone and to be 
silent. In such an attitude of mind the mysterious healing 
power of nature is drawn to the wound and knits the several 
parts together. If the animal goes into the silence, why not 
we? If the animal prefers to be alone, may we not conclude 
that man would derive some benefit from being left alone 
with the healing potency of nature? Is it not a practical 
conclusion that the power which creates can preserve and 
heal? Therefore, “Be still, and know that I am God.” 

Our modern theology acknowledges God as the Creator; 
the tendency is to forget that He is also the Preserver of the 
universe. We acknowledge Christ as the Saviour; we are 
apt to forget that He is also the Healer of mankind. Our 
modern science deals with the laws and powers of the universe 
as extraneous to man; it is inclined to overlook the greatest 
factor of this universe—man himself—and to deny the fact 
that he can actually assume command of his own mysterious 
mechanism. It requires a highly-enlightened consciousness 
to eradicate the lingering belief in fatality, a relic of Pagan- 
ism, which tends to subordinate the individual. 

We have observed that silence frequently induces sleep, 
which is recognized as nature’s sweet restorer. But the action 
of the wounded animal is instructive. Is it not possible for 
us to penetrate the secret of this healing essence and learn 
how to use it consciously and deliberately? What is the vis 
medicatrix nature? How is it possible to call it into action? 
Is it will power? Can it be controlled by sheer desperation? 
Let us try it and see. We attain nothing more than reaction- 
ary consequences. Suppose we pray to an anthropomorphic 
god. Try it, and we only swell the majority of thousands of 
unanswered prayers. The heavens will smile in the very face 
of our despair. Why? Because we are trying to alter the 
laws of nature; but, observe and obey the law and it will serve 
our utmost need. The scientist would be a fool to controvert 
the laws of electricity, or to prostrate himself before it. No; 
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he makes a diligent search and holds himself open and re- 
ceptive to all the intelligence that comes to him concerning 
its nature and its laws. Through respecting himself he re- 
ceives the benediction of knowledge and is enabled to demon- 
strate that knowledge to the world. 

In such an attitude we may also observe the action of the 
healing influence, and wherever we give our undivided atten- 
tion the mind becomes concentrated, that is, drawn to a cen- 
tre, focused to a given point, and through this one-pointed- 
ness of the mind we are enabled to extract the essence of 
every problem that is presented for investigation, and com- 
pel nature to render up her secrets. 

In such an attitude of mind I once stood before a wounded 
tree. Some thoughtless boy had slashed it with a knife, and 
as I approached the tree I was drawn to it with a compelling 
attraction that I would have found difficult to resist. I real- 
ized with impressive force that “nature abhors a vacuum.” As 
I recognized the actual demand that was made upon my own 
vital energy by this unconscious tree which was rooted to the 
soil, it came to me with compelling conviction that all life is 
one. I concluded that my vitality was the same essence as 
that which gave life to the tree, else the demand would not 
have been made upon me. The fact that I had brought my 
own mind to a centre had evidently brought me into sym- 
pathy with the needs of all nature, by which I responded in- 
stantly, according to the law of supply and demand. Through 
the action of this innermost centre I also attained conscious- 
ness of the operation. That dozeris of people might have 
passed this tree and contributed nothing to its life is also 
probable, since they had not attained that state of complete 
concentration, and also it is probable that one of sympathetic 
nature might have given out some vitality, and yet been 
wholly unconscious of the fact, perhaps even have been ex- 
hausted without knowing the reason, just as sympathetic peo- 
ple are easily exhausted in a sick-room. 

It is only the conscious recognition of any fact, through 
experience, that renders knowledge a power. That a certain 
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subtlety of mind and close attention are necessary prelimina- 
ries for recognizing the transference of these vital powers will 
be easily proved by the utter impossibility of gaining a con- 
sciousness of the finer operations of nature without earnest 
and persistent practice. That the tree was healed and is to- 
day a healthy growing tree has demonstrated to my own mind 
nature’s subtle method of medication. It may be stated as a 
law that every need acquires by its own nature the suction 
power of the vacuum to demand a remedy. In other words 
healing is spiritual nourishment by which the lost equilibrium 
is restored. The vis medicatrix nature is vitality (vita— 
life), a subtle and powerful essence that pervades all nature. 
Just as the lungs demand air in order to sustain the breath of 
life from without, so does the soul nourish itself from within 
because of this spiritual ether or vitality. This ocean of 
vitality is not in the least affected by our coming and going, 
our birth and death. It is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. It is perpetually manifest under many forms of 
expression. It is not mine to give nor yours to receive. 
There is only the one immortal life, omnipotent, omniscient, 
and eternal. 

To watch the ebb and flow of this mighty ocean, calling the 
one death and the other life, to imagine that I possess this 
wave of life and you possess another, is to fall into the deep 
sorrow of ignorance and delusion. This is to cut ourselves off 
from the source of infinite supply. When erroneous social 
distinctions attempt to build a great dam across this ocean and 
pronounce the water above good and the water below bad, this 
is the only “damnation” that the world has ever known. 
These are the conditions by which one can rise only by the 
fall of his brother, by which one is exalted only as another is 
condemned. In this separation both must suffer; each in 
losing something of his life will find in the end that separation 
is death. There is somewhere a perfect equilibrium. 

It seems to have been necessary that man should pass 
through the actual experience of separation from all that he 
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holds dearest to his heart in order te reach the conscious real- 
ization that 
** There is no death! What seems so is transition.” 

That is, the passing of the wave from the crest to the hol- 
low and again from the hollow to the crest. Perhaps when 
we have learned to steer our bark aright we shall be able to 
make this transition without breaking the golden thread of 
life, even without losing consciousness. Having resolved our 
problem back to this golden thread of life it will be seen that 
just as the spider spins the thread from his own body by 
which he weaves his web, so do we shape our own destiny 
from the depths of our innermost consciousness. For any ex- 
traneous interference to obtrude itself upon this delicate web 
of life is only to increase the struggle for existence. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that every invalid should 
be regarded as an individual case, one that has fallen under 
the stress of the ebb of life and needs to be sustained and 
revivified from within. 

It is evident that the subjectivity of the patient is of the 
first importance. It is to attain this complete subjectivity 
that the wounded animal desires to be alone and to conserve 
all his vital energy through silence, to renew this energy ac- 
cording to nature’s healing process through sleep. When the 
will of the patient is held in subordination and the mind 
which is highly suggestible is given only the suggestions of 
disease with which the mind of the physician is saturated and 
such disintegrating suggestions are carried by the family and 
friends just as birds carry seeds from’ one place to another, not 
knowing where they will take root or what noxious weeds 
may spring from them, is it strange that the patient has even- 
tually “lost resistance”? Why not use this suggestibility for 
establishing health rather than perpetuating disease? 

The thought atmosphere of the sick-room needs to be puri- 
fied from all mental suggestions of microbes and bacteria, for 
thoughts are germs of inestimable potency. “Think of the 
. millions of enemies we have working against us!” said one 
who was fighting a desperate battle with microbes. “Why not 
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think of the millions of friends that are working for us?” 
said I. An eminent physician has well said: “Hope is a better 
tonic than quinine.” If any suggestions are borne in upon 
the mind of the patient it is most important that they should 
be suggestions of health, strength, hope, courage, and cheer- 
fulness. And these must be genuine, not feigned. A forced 
smile is like a pardon after execution. No patient is ever de- 
ceived by such duplicity. 

But above all psychological conditions there is a metaphys- 
ical potency, a vibrating wave of vital energy actually com- 
municated to the patient by the metaphysician who has been 
properly “developed.” That is, he has become, through care- 
ful training, a radiating centre, able to respond consciously, 
though hundreds of miles distant, and to restore the patient 
to the inner harmonious breathing of the breath of life. 
With a deeper insight into the vibratory action of the life 
current I am convinced that vitativeness is assured to nature 
and that artificial methods of living have made man the vic- 
tim of his own erroneous beliefs. 

After serious investigation from every available source, I 
am bound to acknowledge that metaphysical healing is more 
than has ever been claimed for it. Mental treatments that 
consist in silently repeating words of health and wholeness 
and suecess—with a logical reasoning process of changing the 
attitude of the mind from erroneous belief to the truth, from 
darkness to light—are good as far as they go and produce as- 
tonishing results; but the mind grows weary of words if 
dwelt upon too closely, just as five-finger exercises lose their 
interest, and for a very good and sufficient reason: because 
art is greater than technique; because music is free and un- 
restrained. In its perfection it loses the carefully thought 
out process by which it attains its growth, just as we forget 
the letters of the separate words when we have learned to 
read. We use them still, but they are instantly compre- 
hended. No longer is there a process, for a condition has be- 
come established. Music is a state of harmony. A meta- 
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physical harmony is a state of being that has developed 
through successive stages until it is wholly unconditioned. 

I have already considered some of the dangers of separate- 
ness. In no field is co-operation more necessary than in 
metaphysics. Co-operation is the law of mutual success. It 
will readily be understood that there would soon be an ele- 
ment of danger if it were possible for a wounded tree or a 
consumptive patient to draw upon my vitality according to 
their own necessity, unless at the same time I could attain the 
consciousness of an infinite supply. That many sympathetic 
persons are exhausted by the overwhelming needs of the 
weak and helpless about them is being constantly demon- 
strated throughout society, where those who are hungry in 
soul and body prey upon the sympathies of those who are in- 
clined to be humane. Physicians who are sympathetic are 
sometimes compelled to give up their practice solely because 
of their ignorance of this spiritual law of supply and demand. 
Business men fail in business when their sympathies lead them 
into the deep waters of the credit system. So it is with all 
who spend themselves upon the world and yet fail to co- 
operate with the source of their infinite supply. 

Metaphysicians lose their power of healing when they for- 
get their oneness with the source of their being. Every the- 
ology loses the holy spirit when it falls into the belisf that 
God and man are two, separate and apart. Jesus Christ, the 
great metaphysician of the world, made the statement: “I 
and the Father are one.” When asked if he were the Christ 
he replied, “I am.” When Francis-Schlatter was asked if he 
were the Christ he replied: “I am,” showing that he under- 
steod the spiritual law. To have denied his oneness with the 
Father would have destroyed his power. It was only through 
maintaining this supreme state of consciousness that he be- 
came the instrument of the healing energy. It is for this 
reason that the metaphysician “holds it not dishonor to make 
himself equal with God.” At the same time it is the spirit 
that is exalted, not the instrument. “It is not I that doeth the 
' work. It is the Father that worketh in me.” 
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Metaphysical healing, expressed in a word, is Oneness. 
How shall we find that One? Finding it we have found the 
essence of healing. It is the soul of the universe, the Christ 
principle. It is the Healer of the nations. Those whe seek 
earnestly shall find it to-day, just as the disciples of Jesus 
were taught to heal through its potency two thousand years 
ago, and just as Jesus himself healed, not through his own 
will, but through the will of the Father. This potency is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. When your spiritual 
vision is clear you can see it. It is pure as crystal, and shines 
with effulgent light. It is perfect—omnipotent, omniscient, 
omnipresent. It is unchangeable Being. 

This Christ principle is healing the sick to-day through 
the co-operation of human agency. The metaphysician be- 
comes a human reservoir for conserving the spiritual essence. 
He becomes a centre, like the sun, for radiating spiritual vi- 
tality, a veritable “sun of righteousness with healing in its 
wings.” If we obey the mandate: “Follow me,” we shall in 
time become conscious of the “Christ in us,” and receive that 
potency of divine healing which becomes a great tidal wave 
of energy mightier than electricity. We are but the instru- 
ments through which it functions. We are not separate en- 
tities; we are One. Whoever stands separate and apart less- 
ens his power for good. Whoever gces to another for treat- 
ment comes to Me. Whoever comes to me is healed by All. 
There is but one healing potency that is manifest through 
many instruments. The Christ principle is One and All. All 
is Life. There is only One. 

When the drama of life and death has reached its crisis, 
when the mortal mind lets go its torturing clutch, when fear, 
worry, and anxiety have passed their limit, when the conflict 
of opinion has subsided, when the doctors have given up the 
case, then follows a brief period of relaxation in which the 
metaphysician, as a last resort, can usually accomplish the 
most successful results. He may be thousands of miles away, 
unrecognized in the flesh, but the demand is made upon his 
reservoir of spiritual energy. The supply is always equal to 
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the demand; no more, no less. The healing potency goes 
forth as the Word of Power, spoken in silence, yet with tre- 
mendous effect. The patient mysteriously recovers. This is 
the only healing power, even where drugs are administered, 
for its potency in a greater or less degree pervades all nature. 
It is the one essence manifest in many forms. 

Through nourishing the soul with this vitality Jesus was 
enabled to maintain his fast of forty days, and others in the 
present day have been enabled to follow his example. It was 
this nourishment of the soul to which he referred when he 
said: “I have meat that ye know not of.” 

That this vitality was communicated to his body, and even 
to his clothing, is evident from the healing results that fol- 
lowed the laying on of hands and through touching the hem 
of his garment. That he was conscious of communicating 
this vitality can be inferred from his saying on one occasion: 
“I perceived that virtue (vir—strength) had passed from me.” 

I have taken the liberty of substituting the word vitality 
for the usual metaphysical expression, spirit. Since my own 
mind has found in this word a practical working potency, as 
a translation from abstract language to the more concrete, 
I can only hope that others may derive the same advantage 
from its use. It is this vitality, as the healing energy, that 
we refer to when we say: “Loose him and let him go;” also 
“He that loseth (looseth) his life shalt save it.” Why? Be- 
cause of all life is One. 

In the infinite ocean of vitality I live and move and have 
my being. 

J. ExvrizABETH Horcuxiss, Px.D. 


Northport, Long Island, N. Y. 
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THE PASSING OF THE REVIVALIST. 


HE old-fashioned religious revival is a thing of the past. 
T he people of our country to-day who are still young will 
have none of it. A change has come upon the world 
touching the ideas, hopes, the very characters of young men 
and women, fitting them to hear unmoved the old gospel, to 
listen with curiosity and critical wonder to the fervid oratory 
and exhortation of the professional revivalist. The Rev. Ben- 
jamin Fay Mills was young enough to be caught in this mod- 
ern current, and it has carried him outward to the sea of uni- 
versal religion. Mr. Moody preaches with all his old vigor, 
and his reputation and tact as an organizer still give him 
great audiences; but the old power is gone. It is the church 
members and the elderly people who delight to hear him. 
The young people are off bicycling, or they listen critically, 
unmoved. Even if they decide to join a church during a re- 
vival, they do so in a deliberate, matter-of-fact way that for- 
merly would have suggested doubts as to the genuineness of 
their conversion. 

The typical young man of to-day would at once be beaten 
in argument by Mr. Moody or the typical revivalist—beaten 
but not convinced. His premises and the revivalist’s are 
mutually exclusive. 

It may be well, perhaps, at this time to review briefly these 
premises and see how little or how much compromise is pos- 
sible between them. For the sake of brevity allow the writer 
to speak in the first person, representing thus as he believes 
the real thought and feeling of these young people upon 
whose lives the revivalist has no power, and especially the 
young ministers of to-day. 

The revivalist believes that human nature is bad, I believe 
that it is good; he believes in the fall of man in Adam, I 
believe in the rise of man through natural laws and tendencies. 


I accept the doctrine of evolution propounded by the men of 
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science as to the origin of humanity upon the earth, and in the 
slow but very real improvement of human society through the 
ages, out of the savage and barbarous into the beginnings of 
civilized life, and steadily on, to this, the best age of humanity 
that has ever been, but not so good as yet will be. But, prac- 
tically, it may seem that this difference is not very important, 
since we all must admit—Mr. Moody and I and everybody 
else—that there are bad people in the world, men and women 
who, whether bad by nature or not, are bad by practice 
and habit; some of them much depraved in thoughts, speech, 
actions, and in their very dispositions and characters. Since 
all admit this, why thresh over the old straw of the fall of 
man, original sin and total depravity? These bad people are 
to be made good, or at least better, if anybody knows how. 
The actual vice is admitted. There are people who are dis- 
honest, deceitful, treacherous; can we reform them and make 
them trustworthy? There are people who will cheat and lie, 
defraud and embezzle, and break into houses and steal; can 
we do anything to counteract such wickedness? Then there 
are the great numbers of people who are over-selfish, tyrants in 
their homes, caring only for their own comfort and enjoy- 
ment—some, besotted, who will sell their wives’ jewelry or 
their children’s books or clothes for drink, and others who 
will do the same through a passion for gambling. And there 
are the passionate, without self-control, who commit the 
darkest possible crimes. These all are the actual sinners, the 
“lost” of our world; if anything can be done to save them, we 
need waste no time disputing whether their sinfulness dates 
back to Adam or whether it originated in themselves. 

In laboring to reclaim these depraved people and to provide 
that their number shall be less next generation I would invoke 
all the good powers and influences of modern life; the laws 
and officers of the city and State in repressing crime and pro- 
moting education; the steady work of the churches, week by 
week and year by year, the many societies that care for 
orphans. and help the distressed and defective classes. 
The cultivation of good character among the youth of the 
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rising generation by good home influences, by good examples 
and good literature and good preaching and teaching, seems 
to me the principal thing toward redeeming this “lost’”’ world. 

The revivalist does a good deal of good preaching; but his 
major premise in a good deal of the preaching rests back on 
that doctrine of the fall of man. He thinks that everybody 
needs conversion, once in a life only, once for all. The old 
Adam must be purged out, and the whole person must be re- 
generated. I think some do not need this. They grow up 
into virtuous ways from infancy. They enter the higher life 
without any conversion or change of heart. Their hearts 
have always been right. Their faces have always been set 
toward the true and good; they do not need to turn about, but 
only to go forward. 

Yet again we will find common ground in working for those 
who do need to turn about, or to be converted. Those ninety 
and nine just persons who need no repentance we will leave 
to their inevitable joys and turn again to the sinner. 

I would exhort him to amend his life, to cease to do evil and 
te learn to do well. I would offer to lend him the helping 
hand and encourage him to make the effort. I would en- 
deavor to show him both the present and future joy of well 
doing. I would try to show that it “does not pay” to do evil, 
that the pleasures of sin, if there are any, are short-lived and 
fleeting, while the satisfaction, peace, and happiness of life 
are all in well doing. 

The revivalist urges first of all the necessity of the divine 
power to change the heart. Man can do nothing for himself 
till, touched by the Holy Spirit, his very nature is changed. 
Conversion is thus made a miracle, a divine act. All that the 
sinner can do is to pray for the change. Or I believe it is still 
taught that he cannot even do that till the work of the Spirit 
has begun. So here is the revivalist’s major premise: Refor- 
mation of life begins in a divine act of conversion; the man’s 
own nature is ruined so that he cannot turn toward the good 
life. My major promise is that any man can reform, can 
resolve to lead a better life, that the initiative must be his. 
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Otherwise I could not exhort him to make an effort, nor blame 
him if he continued in his evil ways. 1 cannot accept the sin- 
ner’s excuse, “I can’t help it.” I must preach self-reliance 
and self-help, and that the divine help is in the good resolu- 
tion. No man should wait for the miracle to start him. The 
Lord helps those who help themselves. i Rie 

A second point where the revivalist’s premises and mine 
are mutually exclusive is in the nature of the salvation in 
Christ. 

I teach that salvation is the good life, he teaches that it is 
forgiveness of sins. 

When a man who has been a sinner makes up his mind to 
lead a better life and sets his face heavenward, I think he 
need not trouble himself about what the Eternal Love will 
inflict upon him beyond death because of his past sins. It is 
extent of his ability, make restitution so far as he can for the 
wrongs he has done his fellow men. When he has done all 
that he can in that way he should rest content. He ought 
then to be willing to say to God: “If beyond this I deserve to 
suffer for the evil deeds of my wasted youth, let the punish- 
ment fall. I trust in the eternal justice; I will take what I 
deserve.” 

But the old theology affirms that this divine justice is more 
than man can bear. All Adam’s race are under the curse, 
and God’s wrath is hot against sinners, and except for the aton- 
ing blood of Christ, no soul could stand justified betore Him. 
Through the atonement of Christ forgiveness is freely offered 
to all who will accept it, and this is salvation. And further 
it is said there is no salvation but this only. The good life 
will not avail. 

There is a Moslem legend to the effect that when the great 
prophet turned from the frivolous life of his youth toward 
religious things, he was met by three angels who took him afar 
into the mountains and dissected him. And when they had cut 
open his heart they found in the very middle of it a little 
black drop of sin. The angels washed this out, put the heart 
back, made the man whole again, and after that Mohammed 
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was pure and free from sin. Now that would be a very de- 
sirable kind of surgery, if we could practise it! 

We laugh at this Mohammedan notion of taking away sin; 
but it is of the same order of thought as the old interpretation 
of the atonement made by the sacrifice of Christ. We ought 
not to think of the blood of Christ as a magical solvent of sin, 
nor allow ourselves to dream of the possibility or necessity of 
washing away past sins. The true atonement in Christ is to 
be reconciled to God, to grow into a love of God’s way of 
ruling this world, love of his divine nature which is the eternal 
law reaching through all things. Reconciliation with God 
means the good life, and the good life is salvation. Salvation 
is opposed to waste. There are many ways of wasting one’s 
life. All of them are wrong, for life has a great and deep 
meaning and noble issues. But some are worse than others; 
many are sinful. To save life for the best, to devote all its 
energies to the highest, is to live in harmony with God. This 
is the safe course, the right way, and in the Bible it is called 
the way of righteousness and salvation. 

We of the younger generation are heretics, we stand out- 
side; although we feel our isolation at times we cannot 
honestly change our attitude. There are things in the old 
theology that we cannot believe, and not believing, we cannot 
say their words. Our feeling is that of Whittier: 

And yet my human hands are weak 
To hold your iron creeds 

Against the words ye bid me speak 
My heart within me pleads. 

We need revival of religion rather than theology. The- 
ology needs revision rather than revival. Theology, like all 
other ologies, must advance with advancing knowledge. It 
takes its place as a “back number” if it is not revised. But 
religion, being an attribute of human nature, remains ever the 


’ said James, “is to visit the widows and 


same. “Pure religion,’ 
fatherless and keep one’s self unspotted from the world.” That 
will never be out of date. To be exact, I suppose we should 


say religion is the group of feelings and convictions that causes 
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such actions. Religion is that state of heart and mind that 
leads one to devote his life and all his powers to the uplifting 
and bettering of humanity. We need a revival of true 
religion. And when we have said this we naturally go on to 
the practical thought of how we should labor to promote or 
stimulate such a revival. And as we pursue the thought we 
see that real religion is a natural growth in the soul, and is 
only to be promoted by cultivation according to the laws of 
its development. You cannot hurry the growth of potatoes 
by building fires around the field, nor by marching around 
with a band of music. But you can put in the plough, you can 
irrigate, you can take a hoe and cut out the weeds—just help 
nature along. James Freeman Clarke once spoke of a revival 
in religion being like a revival in family affection. Religion, 
he said, was mostly love. How would we go to work to have 
a revival of natural affection in a family? Could we do it by 
calling the family together and discussing the matter and 
saying, “Now we will love one another more”? When the 
question is put in this way it is answered. We see that family 
affection revives at need. When the oldest boy has to leave 
home and go out into the world to make his own living, or 
when he goes away to the war,—all his little belongings in a 
bundle or a poor little trunk where used to be kept his mother’s 
wedding dress—when the good-by moment comes, the kisses, 
the tears and—he is gone,—there is a natural revival of 
family affections. When the baby is sick, or any member of 
the family, all draw closer together. There seem to be 
natural occasions for all real revivals of feeling. "When we 
have to make an occasion, say, “Go to, now we will revive 
this or that,” it is apt to seem artificial The natural 
occasions for reviving real religion lie thick all about us. 
Religiously, in a natural way, we are all of one family. 
There are always the sick and the poor. There is always the 
boy going out among strangers, there is the girl going out to 
service, and the sewing woman with her dim lamp and 
unfinished work. When we are brought close to these things 
the feeling of brotherly love revives. But the revival we 
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need should not be a mere spasm of feeling. It should grow 
strong and deep in our nature, reaching down to habit and up 
to intellect until the whole life is devoted in an earnest and 
rational way to human welfare. 

A revival of true or real religion is a revival of all the 
virtues. For behind and within the motive to each good deed 
is a love of the good which is the same as loving God. We 
have had, as a nation, a great revival of patriotism. It had 
seemed for years that patriotism was almost dead; but with 
the day of trial love of our country arose. There was true 
religion behind and within this love. I know I felt and still 
feel that God was in the great uprising of our people, and that 
through it great good would be wrought for generations yet 
unborn. And now that the fearful cost of it all is brought 
home to us, my faith does not falter. It was and is for 
humanity’s uplifting. 

We need a revival of honesty, both in private and public 
affairs. And for real honesty there has to be a motive of the 
sort that I call real religion. Honesty is the best policy most 
of the time and in the long run; but every man who is simply 
sharp and selfish sees his chance now and then to get ahead 
faster by dishonest means. Then only the religious motive 
will hold him back. The truly religious in such a case will 
say, “Right is right, and though I suffer for it I will be true.” 
He who cannot suffer patiently for the right is an unworthy 
servant of the Most High and has not the spirit of true 
religion. 

Davip UTTER. 
Unity Church, 


Denver, Volo. 
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The unveiling of a splendid statue of 
cosmopoLi- ‘Schiller in one of the public parks of St. 
TANISM. Louis was recently made the occasion for a 
remarkable expression of the American 
spirit. While the citizens of German birth and blood, nat- 
urally, took the leading part on the occasion, the city as a 
whole honored itself in the testimony afforded by the attend- 
ance at the ceremony and the space devoted in the newspapers 
to descriptions of the event. The central thought inspired by 
the occasion was evidently the importance of combining with 
American practicality a larger share of that German idealism 
for which Schiller pre-eminently stands. Some one has said 
that “in art there is no nationality.” As we go on assimilat- 
ing and developing the best products of other lands, it will 
become more and more evident that the same is true in regard 
to all human life at its best. There will, of course, always be 
diversity of character and temperament, as the result of diver- 
sity in inheritance and environment; but, instead of looking 
upon these differences as cause for antagonisms, we shall begin 
soon to see that we may gain very much from each, and that 
all belong in any large conception of a symmetrical individu- 
ality. About the same time that the St. Louis people were 
celebrating Schiller, the Americans in Paris celebrated the 
anniversary of the capture of Yorktown. The chief feature 
of the day was a reception held at the Galerie de Champs 
Elysées by the Lafayette Society, at which a large number of 
French and Americans were present, official recognition being 
evidenced in the attendance of the United States ambassador, 
General Porter, Consul-General Gowdy and his staff, and the 
American commissioner-general to the exhibition of 1900. 
The president of this patriotic society, which is composed, in 
large measure, of Americans of French descent, is Mr. Le 
Beau-Fearing-Gill, formerly of New York, but who has been 
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resident in Paris for several years past. Previous to the 
reception, a “patriotic pilgrimage” was made to the Place des 
Etats-Unis, where the Lafayette-Washington statue was dec- 
orated. Significantly enough, the Daily Messenger of Paris 
finds the occasion one bringing into prominence “the strong 
bonds which unite one people to another.” It goes on to say: 
“The old bitternesses between the mother and the daughter 
country have been, let us hope, forever forgotten, and the 
triumphs of the American over the English a century ago 
can be recalled by both peoples with almost equal satisfac- 
tion—just as the memory of Gettysburg and Antietam is no 
longer between Americans fruitful of ill-feeling, but rather 
a good augury of future union and solidarity.” The tend- 
ency in certain quarters to regard with suspicion the attitude 
of France to the United States during the recent unpleasant- 
ness is condemned as ill-considered, and the celebration of the 
battle of Yorktown under the auspices of the Lafayette So- 
ciety is put forward as proof that “these suspicions are not 
shared by informed and travelled Americans.” It is well, 
surely, that at this stage of our national development we 
should be distinctly reminded of the part played by Lafayette 
and Rochambeau in the campaign which culminated in the 
victory of Yorktown, and which should certainly constitute 
an enduring bond of union between France and America. It 
would be a great pity if the tide of good feeling for England 
which has recently swept over the country should be 
accompanied by ill-feeling for France. While Englishmen 
and Americans must feel drawn together by many ties, we 
have also close ties with the people of continental Europe. 
Such societies as this Lafayette Society in France and the 
Holland Society in New York are tangible evidence of the 
close relationship between many American and European 
families, which should prove at least one means of inter- 
national friendship. Patriotism, daring, and poetic genius 
are alike commemorated in the bronze memorial tablet in 
honor of T. Buchanan Read, the author of “Sheridan’s Ride,” 
which was publicly unveiled November 1st in frent of tho 
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post office at Cincinnati. The memorial was executed from 
a design by Charles P. Lamb of New York, and bears the 
inscription, “Here T. Buchanan Read wrote ‘Sheridan’s Ride,’ 


November Ist, 1864.” 
* * * * 


SCIENTIFIC Sir William Crookes, the eminent Eng- 
ENDORSEMENT lishman, who, since the death of Huxley, 
OF may be regarded as the leader of the world’s 
TELEPATHY. ‘ni - 
scientists, recently startled the conservative 
and slow-thinking by the bold avowal of his belief that “out- 
side of our scientific knowledge there exists a force character- 
ized by an intelligence differing from the ordinary intelligence 
common to mortals.” Casting aside the ordinary theories 
concerning the action of thought, Sir William has struck out 
on lines distinctly his own. His address will probably mark 
the beginning of a radical change of attitude on the part of 
thinkers and investigators whose names are identified with 
modern science. “To stop short in any research that bids fair 
to widen the gate of knowledge, to recoil from fear of diffi- 
culty or adverse criticism, is to bring reproach on science,” is 
the sentence with which Sir William opened the address that 
has excited so much attention. Telepathy has at last received 
the official endorsement of the highest living scientific author- 
ity, in words that are unequivocal. “I believe,” he says, 
“that thoughts and images may be transferred from one mind 
to another without the agency of the recognized organs of 
sense; that knowledge may enter the human mind without 
being communicated in any hitherto known or recognized 
ways. When telepathy takes place we have two physical 
facts—the physical facts in the brain of A, the suggester, and 
the analogous physical change in the brain of B, the recipient 
of the suggestion. Between these two physical events there 
must exist a train of physical causes. Such a sequence can 
only occur through an intervening medium. All the phe- 
nomena of the universe are presumably in some way contin- 
uous, and it is unscientific to call in the aid of mysterious 
agencics, when with every fresh advance in knowledge it is 
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shown that ether vibrations have powers and attributes abun- 
dantly equal to the transmission of thought. It is supposed by 
some physiologists that the essential cells of nerves do not 
actually touch, but are separated by a narrow gap, which 
widens in sleep, while it narrows almost to extinction during 
mental activity. This condition is so singularly like that of a 
Branly or Lodge coherer as to suggest a further analogy. 
The structure of nerves and brain being similar, it is conceiv- 
able that there may be present masses of such nerve coherers 
in the brain, whose special function it may be to receive im- 
pulses brought from without through the connecting sequere 
of ether waves of appropriate order of magnitude. It is 
known that the action of thought is accompanied by certain 
molecular movements in the brain, and here we have physical 
vibrations capable, from their extreme minuteness, of acting 
direct on individual molecules, while their rapidity approaches 
that of the internal and external movements of the atoms 
themselves.” Professor Crookes administers a sharp rebuke 
to the pseudo scientists who so largely dominate public opin- 
ion in America, as well as in England, calling on them to “be- 
ware of rashly assuming that all variations from the waking 
and sleeping conditions are necessarily morbid.” Summing 
up the whole matter, he announces that it is certainly open to 
science to transcend all we now think we know of matter and 
to gain new glimpses of a profounder scheme of Law. Citing 
the famous dictum of a scientist who saw in matter—too long 
despised and abused—the promise and potency of our terres- 
trial life, Sir William said: “I should prefer to reverse the 
apothegm and to say that in life I see the promise and potency 
of all forms of matter.” 
* ¥ * * 


Oddly enough, about the same time that 
Professor Crookes was thus officially stating 
DEATH. and endorsing the real basis of mental heal- 
ing, the orthodox on both sides of the At- 

lantic have been working themselves into a state of great agi- 
tation over the death, in London, of Harold Frederic, the 


HAROLD 
FREDERIC’S 
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brilliant American novelist and newspaper correspondent, 
while under the care of a Christian Scientist. The occasion 
is seized for demanding the enactment of laws restricting or 
preventing Christian Scientists or other practitioners of the 
healing art not officially endorsed by the schools from prac- 
ticing their profession. In the case of Mr. Frederic it is 
adinitted that he had been under the care of physicians of the 
regular school without deriving benefit. Being a man of 
recognized judgment and common sense, he exercised the 
prerogative of a free American citizen in choosing and engag- 
ing the services of one whose method, it seemed to him likely, 
might prove more satisfactory. I am not a Christian Scien- 
tist, but I do believe in having some say about the system or 
method of treatment to which I shall choose to resort when I 
need any healing of mind or body. To be consistent, those 
who are attempting to hold Christian Science, or Christian 
Scientists, responsible for Mr. Frederic’s death should hold 
Allopathy and Allopaths responsible for the deaths of every- 
one not surviving their ministrations. The Christian Scien- 
tists have now been at work long enough for a fair test of this 
sort, and I have no doubt they would be willing to abide by 
it. We should regard sauce for the goose as sauce for the 
gander; that is to say, if, in a given number of cases, the 
Christian Scientists have not succeeded in healing as many 
people as have been healed by the regular practitioners, they 
might with reason be refused permission to attempt to heal 
disease. It is claimed, however, that any such test would 
show that the Christian Scientist heals two people for every 
one healed by the regular practitioner. The day is coming 
when the professional physician, or healer, following the pro- 
fessional priest or preacher, will disappear, and every normal 
human being be trained to be his own physician and priest. 
The physician among the ancients was a teacher and not a 





mere dogmatic prescriber of pills and potions. In the coming 
century, the true physician will again be a teacher of the laws 
of health. 
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And this brings us to the really live and 
THE NEw kicking problem of the day. The new 
EDUCATION. movement in education contains possibilities 
which few people, even among educators, 
fairly realize. Its scope, passing beyond the philosophical 
and pedagogical, is becoming scientific—scientific in a sense 
larger than most scientists understand the word—in a sense 
made possible by Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, and by the 
present-day universality of application of the theory of evo- 
lution. Physiological psychology, in actual laboratory dem- 
onstration, has now gone far enough to call for a radical revo- 
lution in our methods of child training. This is particularly 
the case in regard to a knowledge of those laws and conditions 
which affect the development of the child’s powers, mental 
and physical, to the fullest, and to the steady and permanent 
maintenance of happy conditions of mind and body. With a 
race trained from the start in a lively recognition of the truth 
that the body is the temple of the living God, and that there 
must be sane mind before there can be sane body, thé sickly 
and the weaklings will be regarded as anomalous, and the oc- 
cupation of the pill-pounder will be gone. 


* * * * 


In the midst of all the talk of war and 

CHILDREN OF rumors of war, it is interesting to note that 
PEACE. a movement is afoot for the settlement on ° 
Americansoil of a body of people numbering 

more than 10,000 and animated—one might say dominated— 
in every fibre by the idea of peace. A committee, including 
Mr. William Dean Howells, Miss Jane Addams, Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Dr. George Dana Boardman, Mr. N. O. Nel- 
son, Mr. Bolton Hall, and Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, has in hand 
the “Tolstoy Fund,” organized at the instance of Count Leo 
Tolstoy for the purpose of aiding in the emigration of the 
Doukhobortsi. According to the call issued by the com- 
mitte, “These people—thrifty, industrious farmers, some ten 
thousand in number—form a Protestant sect whose tenets re- 
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semblethoseof the Quakers. Their only offence istheir refusal, 
from conscientious scruples, to serve in the Russian army. 
For this reason they have been repeatedly exiled from one 
part of the empire to another, and so persecuted and mal- 
treated by the government officials that their position in their 
own country has become intolerable. With much difficulty 
they have obtained permission to emigrate to foreign lands, 
and steps have been taken to settle them, temporarily at 
least, in the island of Cyprus; but it is hoped that they may 
eventually reach America. There is urgent need of funds to 
enable them to take advantage of the privilege to emigrate 
which has been accorded to them. It seem appropriate that 
such money as is collected should be offered to the Douk- 
hobortsi through Count Tolstoy, and that in honor of the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth it should be called the Tol- 
stoy Fund. This cause lies close to the heart of the distin- 
guised Russian, and nothing could give him greater joy than 


its success.” 
* * * * 


“Agitate, educate, organize!” John 

LABOR Burns’s rallying cry during the great dock- 
ORGANIZATION. ers’ strike of 1888 in London, describes the 
natural and inevitable order in which the 

demand of the worker must take shape. This is an age of 
organization and, as Carlyle has said, “It is time that work, 
too, was organized.” But the labor movement, on either side 
of the Atlantic, has had to pass through the preliminary stages 
of agitation and education before it should be ready for organ- 
ization in any real sense. It is true that we have had organ- 
izations of laborers and organizations of capitalists; but these 
lack the essentials of true organization—inclusiveness and har- 
mony. Their end has been wages on the one side, profits on 
the other. This has been the source of conflict and waste. 
Neither can be fully or lastingly successful until both are 
subordinated in an organization which shall stand for the per- 
fectly economical adaptation of means to end—the means 
being harmony, skill], and energy applied to natural resources 
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—the end the best and largest possible production. We have 
developed geniuses in organization in the political arena and 
in. military affairs. Aye, in spite of division of interests and of 
purpose, marvellous strides have been made in the organiza- 
tion of industry. But man’s mastery of the forces of nature 
and its exercise with fullest effect wait for the fuller and 
completer organization which shall bring to the production 
and distribution of wealth the power and direction of brain 
and brawn, skill and energy, direction and execution united in 
orderly, harmonious, concentrated effort. Seeing this, we 
must hail as a most hopeful step in the actual organ- 
ization of labor the recent agreement of the United 
Typothete of America (employing printers) and the 
Shorter Work Day Committee of the International Typo- 
graphical Union and other allied unions that the nine-and-a- 
half-hour day should commence on Nov. 21, 1898, and the 
nine-hour day on Nov. 21, 1899. This agreement was the re- 
sult of the coming together of the representatives of the 
employing and employed printers in a fair and manly spirit, 
the employers frankly laying before the unions the actual 
present condition of business, which, in their view, made the 
immediate adoption of a nine-hour day impossible, and the 
unions meeting the employers half way by accepting a half- 
hour reduction for the first year, to be followed by another 
half-hour reduction. It is true that for nearly ten years past 
the employing and employed builders in Boston and in New 
York have come together annually and, in the same spirit, 
amicably discussed and agreed upon a scale of prices for the 
year. But these were merely local arrangements, while the 
present agreement in the printing trades is a national one, 
applying to the whole country and therefore of national, it 
may be international, importance. Another point of immense 
significance is that in the printing, as in the building trades, 
employers and employees have been able to come together in a 
spirit of mutual respect and consideration because, as a rule, 
the employers in these trades are, for the most part, men who 
have themselves served their apprenticeship and worked as 
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journeymen ; they are themselves master workmen, knowing 
the work, therefore, and understanding the worker, as no 
mere exploiter of labor can pretend to know and under- 
stand. The trade which has given to us such master workers 
and leaders of men as Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, 
Henry George, W. D. Howells, Mark Twain, Washington 
McLean, William Morris, the Harper Brothers, and the elder 
Bennett — to mention only a few of the names that must occur 
to my reader’s mind —has always led the way in labor's 
advance ; we may, therefore, look for large results following 
a general appreciation of the meaning and promise of this 
agreement. 


* * + * 
TRADES During the recent session of the Inter- 
UNION AND national Typographical Union of Syracuse, 
BRAIN Vice President O’ Sullivan of Boston News- 


WORKERS. paper Writers’ Union No. 1, reporting 


on this comparatively new branch of the union, complained 
of a lack of appreciation of the benefits of trades unions 
among this class of brain workers. “In many large cities,” 
he said, “‘ the compensation of competent newspaper men has 
fallen far below the dignity of salaries, and must necessarily 
continue to do so while so many of this class of brain workers 
remain outside the trades-union movement. The organiza- 
tion he represented is aiming to convince all employed in the 
editorial departments of the newspaper press that “only by 
and through the trades-union movement can many of the evils 
which are now gradually creeping into the newspaper business 
be eradicated. It would be well, indeed, if not only news- 
paper writers but those distinctively classed as brain workers 
in other fields were brought to understand how much they 
have in common with the mechanics and laborers of the coun- 
try who form the bulk of organized labor as it is today. It is 
the fashion among some writers on the labor question to airily 
express the opinion that all laborers are not hand laborers, 
and that there is a work of brain as well as brawn. The 
formation within the International Typographical Union of 
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these newspaper writers’ unions must be accepted as an indi- 
cation that organized labor, as it exists today in America, is 
opening to fuller recognition of the common interests between 
hand workers and head workers. Any organization of work- 
ers in America should be open fully to brain workers ; indeed, 
it must always fail of the fullest recognition in the absence 
from its membership of head workers, in an age which is 
constantly reducing the demand for mere mechanical labor, 
and increasing the demand for mental skill and energy. 
Through such an alliance and association between men of 
brain and men of brawn, as developed trades-unionism must 
offer, organized labor will grow from a class movement into 
a people’s movement, with all the added force for good that 
must mean. 


* * * * 


Social reformers of every school will 

SINGLE TAX Welcome the emphasis Mr. Fillebrown 
ETHICS. places on “ breadth and catholicity ” in his 
contribution to the symposium on single 

tax ethics in this number. Unfortunately, both “ breadth 
and catholicity” have been conspicuous by their absence 
from both substance and method, in much of the single tax 
argument — at least, this impression has been conveyed. 
May we not regard it as evidence of growth that so promi- 
nent a single taxer as Mr. Fillebrown now takes occasion to 
exhibit a genuinely broad and tolerant spirit in appealing for 
the support of men of all parties and all schools of belief? It 
shows, at least, that the single tax propaganda has passed 
beyond the early stage in which its adherents and disciples 
exhibited the human proneness to be eaten up with zeal for a 
new doctrine. It has been whispered that Henry George, 
toward the last, was minded seriously to modify the instant 
and insistent demand to which the logic of his argument led 
him, and would have been quite willing to have adopted the 
plan advocated by his eminent follower and associate, Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman. That is to say, instead of destroying 
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private property in land values at a single stroke, he would 
have favored the policy of a gradual absorption of the un- 
earned increment through taxation based on an increasing 
percentage of land values. If the breadth and catholicity of 
mind exhibited by Mr. Fillebrown shall have its proper effect, 
we may look for exceedingly interesting developments in the 
immediate future of the single tax movement. 


* * * * 


A valued subscriber and correspondent 

THE ARENA’s ‘9 the City of Mexico, in the course of an 
POLICY. exceedingly appreciative letter regarding 

The Arena under its new management, 

finds fault with what he deems the omission to announce, in 
my prospectus, “just where I stand.” He thinks it due to my 
readers that the change of management should be explained, 
and some announcement made as to whether or not this 
change of ownership means a change of policy. I had sup- 
posed that the first sentence of my prospectus sounded 
clearly and distinctly the note which should make it plain to 
all men just where I stand. As an absolutely independent 
review, The Arena can have no other policy than to tell 
the truth, presenting facts and arguments on various sides of 
every question of interest, leading the way in opening its 
columns to radical thought, and enabling its readers to develop 
their own thinking powers, and form their own judgment. 
This is what The Arena was meant to be from the begin- 
ning, I take it, and what it has been, in the main, throughout 
the ten years of its career thus far. As to the change of man- 
agement: The magazine, during the editorship of Professor: 
James Clark Ridpath, was owned by a gentleman engaged in 
manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, who rescued it from 
suspension nearly three years ago, for the purpose of saving 
it to the service of the people as a champion of the popular 
cause. This gentleman being wholly without experience in the 
publishing business, and failing to appreciate the importance 
of special skill and training in its management, published 
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The Arena at a heavy pecuniary loss; so that when Pro- 
fessor Ridpath resigned the editorship, in September last, the 
owner felt that he could not afford to continue publication 
at the heavy loss entailed. Precisely because I believe in the 
mission of The Arena, and in the possibility of developing 
its usefulness as an engine of social reform, I at this point 
purchased a controlling interest in the magazine, and, casting 
aside all other interests, undertook the work of setting it 
once more firmly on its feet ; believing that the damage caused 
by lack of proper business management, almost from the start, 
and by the premature announcement of suspension, could be 
overcome, failure be turned into success, and a new and 
bright chapter opened in The Arena’s history. So far as 
editorial experience and judgment and energetic business 
direction shall count, The Arena will be a better magazine 
than ever, and it will go to a larger number of readers. 
In this endeavor, however, I must depend in an unusual 
degree on the genuine sympathy and substantial support of 


all friends of truth and freedom in every field of thought and 
effort. The Arena’s policy is the people’s good; to the 
people it serves, it can alone look for the subsidy or subven- 
tion it declines to receive from the people’s enemies. 


* * * * 


The first mayor elected in an American 

AMERICA’S city as a socialist, Mr. John C. Chase of 

FIRST SOCIALIST ti, verhill, Mass., was inaugurated January 
MAYOR, ’ . 

2. The event is interesting, as indicating 
what must henceforth be regarded the distinctively American 
line of socialistic development. In Germany, France, and 
England, socialists have succeeded in electing their candidates 
to the national legislatures. Although the Socialist Labor 
party in this country has been in the field nearly twenty 
years, running candidates for Congress at nearly every elec- 
tion during that time, the first socialist Congressman is yet 
to be elected. Mayor Chase of Haverhill was the candi- 
date, not of the Socialist Labor party, which has made the 
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mistake of antagonizing all genuine American sentiment by 
its emphasis on “class consciousness” and class enmity, but 
of the newly-fledged Social Democratic party, born in Chicago 
only a year ago, under the leadership of Eugene V. Debs. 
The socialists elected not only the mayor, but also the en- 
tire city government, including a majority of the board of 
aldermen. The election and inauguration of these officials 
mean the entire socialization of the city government, so far 
as that is possible at this time. In the new mayor’s inaugural, 
he distinctly announced that every atom of power possessed 
by him, as chief magistrate of the city, would be exercised in 
the defense and support of the principles of socialism, in so 
far as they may be applied to a municipality. Among Mayor 
Chase’s specific recommendations are, “the passage of an 
order establishing the minimum wage for street employees at 
two dollars for eight hours’ work ; Union wages and conditions 
to prevail in all brick and stone masons’ work performed un- 
der direction of the street department ; all city printing to 
bear the union label. For the relief of the unemployed, the 
mayor urged the adoption of the Pingree plan of cultivating 
vacant land, and the opening up of special public works for 
this purpose. Municipal ownership of public utilities is also 
recommended. Mayor Chase’s reappointment of all the old 
incumbents of appointive offices, with the single exception 
of the Overseer of the Poor, as well as the similarity of his 
program to that already adopted in Boston and other progres- 
sive cities, seems like fulfilment of the Fabian prophecy, that 
the revolution is accomplishing itself so quietly that we shall 
wake up one of these mornings and find ourselves socialized, 
without shock or surprise. 
ra Wa 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


EADERS of “The Journal of Practical Metaphysics” 
will be especially glad to welcome a book by Mr. 
Frank H. Sprague, one of the ablest contributors to 
the Journal, and a prominent member of the Metaphysical 
Club of Boston. We are glad, also, to introduce Mr. Sprague 
to readers of The Arena, and to announce his appearance in 
the larger world of the book-maker. Students of the New 
Thought will at once recognize much that is perfectly familiar 
in “ Spiritual Consciousness,” * and may at first glance ques- 
tion the need of another volume. But Mr. Sprague’s writing 
possesses just that quality which most New Thought litera- 
ture lacks ; it has “atmosphere ” ; it is too broad to be labeled 
“New Thought.” Mr. Sprague recognizes the existence of 
history, of others who have had thoughts even though they 
were not “new.” The book bears the stamp of the thinker, 
of one who looks beyond special issues to discover their rela- 
tion to the wisdom of all time. This is especially desirable 
in the treatment of New Thought problems, since there is a 
strong tendency to limit the New Thought to a study of 
mental healing. The book abounds in practical suggestions, 
is in line with the broad ideals of the time, and is distinctly 
thoughtful in style. Typographically, it is marred by the 
excessive use of italics; otherwise, the volume is attractive. 
I bespeak for it a wide reading. 


AN INSPIRING LIFE STORY. 


The story of Catharine of Siena is very effectively told in 
an attractive little volume by Arthur T. Pierson.¢ The life 
of this remarkable woman, one of the strongest religious 
characters in history, is singularly inspiring because of her 





* Cloth, 12 mo., pp. 238, $1.50. F. H. Sprague, Wollaston, Mass. 
t Catharine of Siena, 12 mo.,68 pp. Cloth, socents. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
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remarkable faith in God —a faith which gave her power to 
resist the fearful plagues of the fourteenth century — the 
ability to read character, carry everything before her, and 
accomplish a vast amount of good among her fellow creatures. 
Her life was comparatively short, thirty-three years, yet in 
this brief period she figured as one of the chief personages of 
the age, not only because of her practical benevolence, and 
her influence over the pope, but also as a preacher, and as a 
master of style. Her character is portrayed by Dr. Pierson 
in a style which will appeal to all classes of readers, regardless 


of religious creed. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN TO CHRIST. 


The purpose of another volume by the same author,* may 
be best stated in his own words: “ Those three short words, 
‘In Christ Jesus,’ are, without doubt, the most important ever 
written, even by an inspired pen, to express the mutual rela- 
tion of the believer and Christ. . . . When, in the Word of 
God, a phrase like this occurs so often, and with such mani- 
fold applications, it cannot be a matter of accident ; there is 
a deep design. . . . What that teaching is, in this case, it is 
our present purpose to inquire, and, in the light of the Scrip- 
ture itself, to answer.” The book is accordingly devoted to 
a study of the epistles of Paul, in the light of the clew sug- 
gested by these words. 


MR. LOOMIS’S LESSONS IN OCCULTISM. 


“ Practical Occultism,” by Ernest Loomis,t is a series of 
articles on self-help, the practice of spiritual meditation, and 
the power of thought, which have appeared in pamphlet form 
and proved helpful to thousands of readers. The doctrine 
presented bears close resemblance to a similar series of 
pamphlets by Prentice Mulford. “True thinking is soul- 
growth,” is one of the author’s watchwords. The fact that 





*In Christ Jesus, 176 pp. Cloth,6ocents, Funk & Wagnalls, 
t Chicago, Ernest Loomis & Co, Cloth, 135 pp., $1.25. 
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these pamphlets have had such a wide sale attests the wide- 
spread belief in the therapeutic and spiritual power of thought. 


TWO ATLANTIAN STORIES. 


«‘Sema-Kanda: Threshold Memories, a Mystic’s Story,” by 
Coulson Turnbull,* will appeal chiefly to lovers of occult- 
ism, since it possesses no value apart from the ideas it incul- 
cates. It is the story of the happy life of two souls in 
Atlantis. Their separation previous to the destruction of 
that imaginary continent, and the vicissitudes through which 
they passed, ere they could be once more united, male and 
female in one. The character of the doctrine is well illus- 
trated by the following quotation : 


“The soul careens on and on through cycles of existence, 
each round producing a series of associations that become 
the intelligence whereby its ideals are determined. These 
ideals are ever growing grander. We have not reached the 
grandest expressions of the soul. There are still hidden in 
its divine potentialities, newer beauties, lovelier treasures, 
happier birthrights. . . . Faith is the power that gives the 
soul its drawing force.” 


The style is much better than usual in books of this 
character, and the book, as a whole, is very readable—to 
lead those, as we have said, who enjoy tales of the occult. 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of “Her Bungalow, 
An Atlantian Memory,” by Nancy McKay Gordon.t¢ The 
author, in fact, confesses herself ignorant of its purpose, 
since the volume “is simply a setting to words of some ideal- 
istic experiences of many years ago.” But out of what at 
first promises to be simply the marriage of mysticism and 
orthodoxy, of bad grammar and mixed metaphor, at last one 
detects the thread of a connected doctrine, namely, the 
ultimate duality in unity of the soul, its separation in heaven, 
the descent into experience of its masculine and feminine 
parts, their occasional meetings, their struggles, transitions, 





* Chicago, Purdy Pub. Co., 12mo., cloth, pp. 254, $1.25. 
t Chicago, Hermetic Pub. Co., 1amo., cloth, pp. 238, $1.25. 
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and final union at the close of all incarnations. Its 
strongest word is spoken for love. 


“The key is love. He who loves, lives; he who loves not 
is dead; he who loves himself alone, lives in hell. . . . He 
who loves others, lives in heaven, because the desire to love, 
and bring good, reacts and compels harmony.” 


The story will be chiefly interesting to those who are 
initiated in knowledge of occult lore, those for whom dream- 
visions and mystic symbolisms are the highest embodiments 
of spiritual truth. 


OUT OF NOTHING, NOTHING. 


“No Beginning, or the Fundmental Fallacy,” by W. H. 
Maple,* is a thoroughly sound, common-sense exposure of the 
error in reasoning on which is based the belief in creation 
out of nothing, and the existence of a First Cause apart’ 
from the universe. According to the author’s reasoning, 
something always existed; all things, in some form, or in sub- 
stance, eternally existed. “No uncaused thing or event ever 
existed ; a First Cause, if it existed, was an uncaused thing 
or event ; therefore, no First Cause ever existed.” The argu- 
ment is unanswerable, the contention that the universe never 
had a beginning, one which every thinking mind now unqual- 
ifiedly accepts. The effect this acceptance has upon orthodox 
theology, it is the chief object of the present book to show. 
The book will at once appeal to the reason of every reader, 
and leave him more amazed than ever at the prevalence of 
the theory of creation. 





* 166 pp., cloth, 75 cents ; published by the author, 164 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





